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Five pounds for a ball dress of extremely moderate pretensions! 
Jane Clarke, court milliver, of charitable memory, charged twenty-five 
guineas for a plain ball dress, and fifty guineas for one which might not 
come within the catalogue of plain! So the five pound dress is a very 
poor affair after all. 

Two parties per weck! There is not anything so outrageous in that 
—but it swallows up the entire income for the week nevertheless. 


MORAL. 

Young men of £500 per annom, and there are not many who have 
much more, cannot marry young ladies who go to parties, unless the 
said ladies, will give up the parties, aod consent to live quietly at home. 
A party-bred girl won't be very likely to do that; ergo it is better not 
to feed the female population of this or any other country on the ex- 
citing diet of society. It vitiates the taste, destroys the appetite for 
more wholesome food, and is productive of countless diseases of the 
miod. 

But back to Lady Murdoch and her well-lit rooms. 

The coffee was fiuished, and the drinker as pretty a little ball-room 
belle as you could find, slipped her very well gloved band, through the 

hy { 'T a 





Hitevature. 


WEDDING THOUGHTS. 


BY WILLIAM JOHN ABRAM, 


Not for a bride whose forebead proudly bears 
A wreath of brilliants, bat for one who wears 
The pleasant smile whch rabies cannot gain 
I weave my words into a bridal strain. 


The young bird passes from the parent nest, 
And leaves the home of love, the vale of rest, 
And wings its flight—it often knows not where— 
Joyously singing in the fresh spring air ; 

Led by unerring instinct thus to roam 

With love from love, and build itself a home. 


How like a young bird is a maiden fair, 
With orange blossoms braided in ber bair, 
When in the springtime of her life she gives 
Her hand to bim ia whom her being lives, 
And leaves the bome of many happy days 
To walk with him in undiscovered ways. 


A thing of sunshine, poetry, and trath, 

As fresh as when our world was in its youth ; 
She will not look into the coming years— 

Her beart bas not a place for doubts or fears ; 
Her faith, which ever has been woman’s crowa, 
Her love, which many waters cannot drowa— 
Shall all bis hoase with household treasures fill, 
And evermore anticipate his will ; 

Though Time may scatter silver through her curls, 
And change the colour of her bridal pearls, 
Her summer love a winter shall not know, 

Bat, growing older, lovelier shall grow. 


I saw the sunlight darkened, and again 

The clouds return, with desolating rain ; 

The shepberd trembled for his scattered sheep, 
The merchant for his ships upon the deep ; 
The voice of music was no longer heard, 

And far away bad fled the siogiug-bird, 

And fear trouble wandered to and fro, 
And strong men bowed their beads and wept for woe ; 
Bat clear amongst the winds I beard the voice 
Of woman saying—* Husband mine—rejuice 
That I am with thee in thy deep d 

And never, nevermore wiil love thee less.” 





IS IT TIME? 
BY HERBERT FRY. 


When a duty’s to be done, 
Or a labour not begun, 
Oft our daily task we shun, 

When postponement is a crime ; 
And, for temporary ease, 
Waste the hours by slow degrees, 
And inquire self-love to please, 

Is it Time? 


One would think that if ’twere shown 

That an evil Jet alone 

Still bas large and larger grown, 
Since its trivial birth and prime, 

Some one having power to cure 

Hearts diseased or minds impure, 

Would not ask, while these eadure, 
Is it Time? 


Why, whea after strictest test 
We've discovered what is best, 
Do we fold our bands at rest, 

In indifference sublime ; 
Drifting, drifting with the years, 
Down a dark life-stream of tears, 
Ask, as wreck on wreck appears, 

Is it Time? 


Shall Experience stop the way, 
Or divert, and lead astray, 
The good purpose of to-day 
the hours of morrow chime ? 
Shall the generous wish arise 
To be stifled in the sighs 
Of the man = vainly cries 


Is it Time 


What is good for thee to do, 
Find thou out ; and that pursue, 
Keeping still thy purpose trae, 

As trom beight to beight you climb. 
When a good deed’s to bodenn 
When the labour’s pot begun, 
When self’+battle may be won, 

It is Time! 

Teo 


LADY MURDOCH'S SOIREES. 


“ Rat, tat, tat, tat, tat, tat,” ia regular London ont style, down 

: ao and the lace, for 
the awning flaps unsteadily, and the rain may come pattering down, 
and if it does’nt, the cold winter air will nip the nose, and make the 


with the eteps of the carriage, make way for the sa 
cheeks look blue, and freeze the thinly clad, 
in a matrimonial 


Tua of incomes, 


wife? 


Weeeceseece-coccccescgece soceesees - 200 
BE Whintirapnne -ovenncndpnioviatacdahhe 100 
ea dilinenserey hve aids tenes ahmed 00 
tint» deo an <eaieb concehataon 100 
SE arate sine ss caginnuphecaane 05 0 
te bereeccbes on cunnvastclces 039 





Five pounds eight shillings and nine pence for a single ball dress, and 
& scrubby one moreover. A dress which can only be worn once in the metrily.¥ 


“Tuere you are then,” said a youngish—not young—but youngish 


same company, and very seldom in any company at all. 





| 


| 
| 


| been in town,” 


q t, a young ensign, who thought bimself a man, be- 
cause he was drilled on parade. instead of the school-room, although the 
latter groand might probably have been the better for him. 

And bis partoer was a young Irish girl, called Rose Mahoney, with 
the skin of her race, the clear fresh colour, black hair, grey eyes, and 
ready smile. Her pronunciation, perbaps might not have been of the 
omeey indeed, it certainly was not, but what did that matter with those 
ovely laughing eyee and that matchless complexion. ~ 

The ensign seemed at a loss for something to say, a very bad loss 
when the business of the time is small talk. 

“ Very cold weather, lately,” he began. 

* Aud ye may say tht,” answered Rose 

“ Eoglaud is colder than Ireland, | fancy,” be continued, thinking it 
polite to make some allusion to the land of ber pateraity. 

“ Ye’re right again,” anewered Rose in a broad dialect. 

“ Have you been long in London ?” 

“ Just a week and a day.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Tl tell ye better maybe when I've had time to see.” 

“ Have you seen the new opera of Divorah ?” 

* How would I be seeing that when it has’nt been played since I’ve 





The ensiga was shut up. He bad done London, Ireland, the opera all 
in a few sentences—multum in —discussed two countries, and the fa- 
vourite source of amusement ion ten minutes ; that was rapid work, too 
rapid by far—too lavish a use of fael. 

“ It all comes of their bringing up Madame,” said en elderly gentle- 
man behind Rose Mahoney, and bis conversation interestiog ber more 
than the small talk of her partner, she listened to him during the in- 
terludes of the quadrille. 

“It all comes of teir bringing up, Madame ; those French girls have 
not the slightest principle to fall back on when temptation assails 
them.” 

* In the case of Mademoiselle Lemoine, she bad a bad example in ber 
mother, who, by all accounts, married a person of extremely inferior po- 
sition,” said the lady to whom the elderly gentleman spoke. 

“Toferior position, not extremely inferior Madam ; pardon the correc- 
tion. We don’t know his position, and the newspaper account merely 
says ‘ inferior.’ ” 

“ How singular itis,” eaild the lady, “ that Frenchwomen seem to be en- 
dowed with such inflexibility of purpose, while the men are, as a class, 
less resolute than Eaglishmen. ’ 

“ Pardon ! again madam, I do not believe Frenchmen to be deficient in 
resolute purpose, vide the present emperor.” 

“Scarcely a Frenchman, said the lady, Corsican by descent, Datch by 
a Euglish by civilizatioa, cosmopolitan by the disasters of his early 
life.” 

“ Yet French by adoption, and I was going to say usurpation.” 

“Call it the people’s choice !” said the lady. 

“ Very well, the people's cloice. I suppose you will own that he is a 
man of inflexible parpose ?” 

“ Unserapalous rm, I should rather say,”’ she replied, “I wait 

until be bas been further proved, before I grant the ioflexible to him. 
Italy does not encourage that belief.” 
“ Bat to retura to the Lemoines,” said the elderly gentleman, who by 
the bye, enjoyed the patrooymic of Sims, for having ‘sworn to serve bis 
country’ io bis youth, and being moreover tolerably fortanate io the 
particular of promotion—be had attained the rank of major, and was 
therefore koown as Major Sims. 
“To retura to the Lemoives, and the reflection those very disreputa- 
ble people have caused—meantion a few instances of this inflexibility of 
purpose you assign to the female race of France.” 

“ Some other time,” said the lady, as a seound gentleman joined her. 
“We were talking of the Lemoiues,” he said. 

“ A very horrible subject, I think, I bave never beard a more atrocious 
case. Surely madam might have supported the child, and have so pre- 
served her daughter's name, there are plenty of meaas of hiding those 
who come under inconvenient circumstances.” 

“Certainly,” replied the Major; “ but there is no proof that the baby 
was born alive.” 

“ No proof, certainly, What a terrible life that girl bas before ber,” 
said the lady. “No one seems to think of that. Here she is a mere 
child, only sixteen I believe ; for the next twenty years, until she is 
going down bill in fact, she will exist under the miscrable consciousness 
that her mother is suffering a feloa’s doom, and eatirely through her 
conduct,” 
“ The mother is the more to blame,” said the Major; “ what can a 
woman expect wheo she learns her child to read French romances ; lets 
ber romp with the servants, and fails to teach her the responsibilities of 
life, or the duties she owes to her station.” 

“There are a great many bo.rible cases now before the public,” said 
the lady ; “ but I am particularly sorry to see that of Mr. Bonwell, 
surely if the clergy are to become conspicuous for immorality, the laity 
may next be expected to follow their example. 

“I don’t see that at all,” rejoined the Major ; “am I to do wrong be- 
cause another does? Aud as to the clergy? what are they tous? Not 
Popish priests to be blindly followed, aud bliadly believed ; I don’t 
look on the clergy of the Church of England in that light, They are 
simply men of like passions with ourselves, fallible, failing human be- 
ings, vowed to the service of God, devoted sometimes to the devil. Mr. 
Boowell’s is an extreme case, and « very villainous one, bat I would not 
condemn the whole body for a corn in the toe; and as to the ‘ laity,’ be- 
coming wortble-s ia q f the deli jes of one or two, or 





is not 





the sort; their ind 


from their congregations to gaia much influence over them. Look at a 
dissentiog minister, he is the friend of the congregation, while a churcb- 
man is little more than their paid servant, seen e Sunday, once or 
it may be twice, listened to for twenty mioutes, ga 
sermon sbould extend to that time.” 


us jato closer commanication with them.” 
“ Not always ao advantage,” replied the Major, smiling? 


“ What mukes you say that?” said the Major. 


worsbip your saiats pretty much as we do?” 
“ No, that I deny ;” replied the Major. 


that?” 


with ber bright laugh ; “ it will all come in good time. 
“Io bad, rather ;’ added the Major. 


at for forty, if the 


“ Its different with our priests,” said Rose, as the quadrille being over, 
she bowed the eosign away, and eat down by the Major ; “ its qaite diff- | tkiog out bis card case. 
erent with our priests, because we know them so well ; confession brings 


“ Bat,” rejuioed Rose, with the keen look, and ready hit of anTrish| - 
girl ;“ you're getting quite into confession in the Church of England, | “niversal gilder of the world. 

“ Coffee! give me a cup of coffee.” It was handed to the speaker by aod fasting too, I'm thiuking.”’ 

& white gloved, white chokered aspirant for her hand. Not her ‘ hand’ 

int—that sort of thing is out of date, for the general 

ow can @ mao, @ young man of five hundred per an- 

=, support the expenses of a regular party going and party giving 


“ Don’t ye bave service in your churches on the feast days of this, that, 
and the other? Don’t you just keep the usual festivals of St. Jude, St. 
Thomas, St. Peter, or a dozen more of ’em ; and what do we more thaa | that it may have been as be says—bis accomplice may have done 


“ Pray to them,” replied the Major ; “ That'll come next,” said Rose 
” 


=F 
men as he came up to Rose, “ bere I’ve found you at last ; Major, wha‘ 
have you been keeping Rose Mahoney here tor, whea I bave been look- 
ing for ber for the last ten minutes?” “ I’ve been trying to make him a 
good catholic,” said Rose. 

“ And, you won’t do that in a burry,” replied Harry Bell, so was the 
new comer named ; “ you won’t do that in a burry, be’s a staunch old 
cburehman, always eats salt fish on good Friday, and has pancakes on 
Sbrove Tuesday.” 

“ Does that constitate a good churchman then ?”’ asked the major. 

“T believe it to be one o! ‘he constituent parts. orm is in the ascend- 
ant in the church at present , t..9 often the letter of the law is remembered, 
the spirit forgotten. A question is raised about the gowa the clergyman 
wears, the time he devotes to the afternoon service, and the amount of 
music introduced juto it, but not as to whether the man preaches the 
word of God or not, all tbat is a secondary consideration seemingly—no 
one cares about it. Now I for my part don’t care arap bow the preacher 
be dressed, if he only tells me what will make me think of a better world 
than this. But ‘form’ is everything, my dear sir now, form, form, 

, show—bumbug.”’ 
“A singular discussion for this wel! lit house,” replied the Major. 
“ Aad that is avotber blunder,” said Harry, “ people seem to think all 
religious thoughts, are to be kept in wadding, and only brought out once 
a week, or so, I don’t—I take the little | bave about with me, it’s almost 
the only valuable possession in my keeping. Come along Rose, you lit- 
tle Papist.” 
“ There's something tender in that direction,” said the Major, as they 
ran up the stairs ; “ aud she coulda’t do a better thing than marry him, 
for he'd make ber a capital busband, and drum all ber popish nonsense 
out of her head in double quick time.” 


NO. 1 

“ Who's Emily dancing with ?”’ Lady Bellamy put up her eye glass to 

scrutinise the partner of ber daughter, “ Whois shedancing with? He’s 

a gentlemanlike looking person. Sir William ‘she called a man standing 

near’ can you tell me who Emily is danciog with t” 

Sir William put up eye glass No. 2, Don’t kaow ‘pon my soul, but 

thiok its Bellew of the twenty something—can’t remember whet regi- 

ment the fellow is in.” 

“ Do you know him?” 

“ Not I—he’s a poor fellow who can only make two ends meet by the 

most close economy, doing shabby things in fact, keeping out of sub- 

scriptions and balls, luncheons, etc.—I don’t know him at ail.” 

The lady rose, and walked towards her daughter. 

* Emily !” 

Emily An listening attentively to the penniless lieutenant. 

“ Emily!” 

The penniless lieutenant was saying something very interesting. 

“ Emily !” 

“Tbe Mater’s calling you” said Bellew. 

a Emily ” 

“ Yes’ 

“ When you bave finished this dance, I want you.” 

“Tt is finished.” 

“ Good evening, Sir,’’ and the lady’s bow gave the penniless lieutenant 

his congé most completely. 
y NO. UL. 


A queer little old man, with a keen grey eye, and hair as white as a 
Tom cat’s whiskers stood near Lady Bellamy aod her daughter, be was 
a wonderfully curious old man, and his curiosity prompted him to listen 
to their conversion. 

“ Ridiculous !”’ said the elder lady “ Ridiculous—agreeable forsooth ! 
so is many a penniless fool! agreeable—that won’t support the ex- 
peoses of an establishment—you’re two and twenty wey Bagg no 
time to lose ; if you dun’t go off this Christmas you wou’t bave a chance 
in the Spring—all the youug beauties coming out, and you looking so 
faded beside them !”’ 

(How the old man chuckled !) 

“ Why don’t you,” continued this very considerate mother, “ always 
find out something about a man before you dance with him twice rua- 
ning.” “I should go witbout any dancing at all,” replied Emily, 

“ And better too,” replied her mother, * provided the refusals are seen 
and koown. It tells capitally fora girl to eit still—by her own choice— 
men fancy she will make a steady wife.” 

(* Nuts,” said the old man as be rabbed his bands). 

“ Men,” continued Lady Bellamy, “ seldom care to marry a girl who is 
‘mad for danciag,’ es ite unbecoming—makes the face red, and 
warm—really Emily you ought to know better than to waste your 
time so miserably—the g advice I give you is entirely thrown 


away.” 
«How can Ihelp it?” said Emily, “I can’t choose the richest part- 
ners.”’ 


“ Sir William—allow me to introduce you to my daughter,” said Lady 
Bellamy, breaking off ber letter of advice abruptly, and speaking to 
tne gentieman in question who lounged lazily—eye glass in eye towards 

r. 


“Pleasure of a quadrille—too warm in these rooms for a waltz— 
deuced bore dancing quickly.” “ Now that’s to some purpose,” said the 
contented mother as ber daughter took ber place at the head of the 
quadrille, “a baronet—and three thousand a year! that’s worth doing.” 
(“Is it?” said the old fellow at her elbow, as be rubbed bis hands in 
seeming enjoyment, and then moved off to Emily and Sir William. 


NO. IV, 
“ Been dencedly cold,” said Sir William. 
Query? How many people fall back on the weather as an introduc- 
tory speech to a partoer of the ball-room. 
“ Been most unpleasantly cold!” 
“Very,” replied Emily who was by no means indifferent to the title 
and the fortune, “ very cold indeed.” 
“ Makes one wish to be a tortoise and sleep away the winter months,” 
said Sir William arranging his moustache. 
(How very interesting! remarked the old fellow with a chuckle.) 
© London is Lagoa meray A dull,” continued the gentleman, “ ns 
going on—Lady Murdoch is a public benefactor to be old fashio 
enough to give a growa up ball at Christmas!” 
“Tam very fond of children’s parties,” said Emily. 
(A lie! muttered the old map.) 
“They are very amusing,” continued the lady, “ and the children look 
so pretty! Do you ever go to javenile parties Sir William ?” 
“ Sometimes—when I’ve nothing else to do.” 
(“ Now for the cream of the jest,” eaid the old man.) 
“ Because,” pursued Emily, amiable under the coasciousness of the 





0 q “ 
fifty ot the Church of Eogiand parsons, I should never fear anything of | baronet and three thousand a year, “ because if you do, we are going to 
Mat en 


a davce—a children's dance with a fair epriokliag of adalte—I thio! 


it 
“ The Courch of Eagland clergy,” replied the lady, “ live too far apart | Will be very pleasamt—on Wednerday week—and I’m sure Mamma would 


be delighted to get you an javitation.” 
— business ; said the old maa.) 
ts like to be flattered. 
Baronets, draw on the flatterers, without having any thought of mar- 
rying them though. 
“ Wednesday week—I’ll make @ short note of it,” said Sir William 


“ Aad there will be a seat in our carriage for you,” pursued the diplo- 
matist in crinoline. “ We sball go early—but will you not come 
make all the arraogemeats with Mamma ?”’ 

“Ob! Mammon, Mammon!” said the old man, as he moved away, 


NO. ¥. 
“T maintain that the evidence is not conclusive,” said a stout gentle- 


« Just my own sense,” replied Rose ; “that aod nothing else. Look at | man standing,at the door of the supper room. 
our tractarians as ye call them. don’t they teach confession and fasting ? b 7 
hey’re just the very best frieads we bave ; ye all of you start aside from | maintain that it is conclusive, d’you think the jarymen are fools ? 

the Papists as ye’re pleased to call em, but ye welcome the Puseyites 

To analyse the expenses of a ball dress—always be it understood un- | With open arms, because they belong to your own cburcb.” 

der the circumstances of five hundred per annum—a single ball dress, 

Which will look well once, tambled the second time—dirty, only fit for 

the theatre the third, vide the items. Dress, tulle, tarletiae, or lace, the 

price may vary from two to ten pounds, do it cheap and say two! 
Dress 


“ And | maintain that It is,” replied one of less ample dimensions “ I 


“ Sometimes they are.” 
“ Bat bere we have tbis boy this mere lad Normington—only eighteen 


« You are right,” said the Mujor, “Aod” pursued Rose, as she took | years of age—found with blood oo his trowsers aod other clothes—he is 
the major’s arm and said she would go and bave an ice, “and don’t you 


proved to have bad the stick in his possession with which the old man 
was killed—and to bave beeo seen runsing away from the spot where he 
was ded, a few minutes after the attack had been made: to have 
wned the watch—but you’ve read the evidencs 2” 
“ Yes, and his explanation—and I maintain that it is quite possible 





“ Notice the discrepancy of his tale, first of all he says, ‘I don’t know 
bim by name.’ then ‘I'll tell you who was with me the day the man was 
kulled—Jve Pollard!’ Now Normington must be a liar, and a cuoni 


“Io bad, according to your idea, good according to mine; bat, I’m | one be looks like. If be knew the name why dida’t be say it at firet 
not going to stop here talking about religion, when the band is going eo | Why did be d his 


P p was @ mere stranger? Was it likely 
he would be walking with a mere stranger?” 











“ Not very, certainly.” 
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THe Alviow. 








“Theo you may depend upon it the jurymen are right —Normington 
is the marderer.” 

“ Mao ! Maa! So prone to pass judgment on one another,” said the old 
man, at with a graver face, he turaed to aacther part of the room. 


NO. VI. 

“ Lady Bellamy’s carriage !”’ 

“ Good night, William! oa Wednesday then! but we shall see you 
before then !” 

. Ob yes.” 

“ Good night,” and the fair Emily extended her hand. 

“ Caught Thoraton?” said on of bis friends to Sir William, “ caught 
solng to turn Benedict.” 

“ Not this time,” replied Sir William. 

“ Why you’ve danced with the girl six times followiag.” 

a And what has that to do with marriage?” replied Sir William 
Thoraton. “ If 1 have—and it looks queer—why, that’e her look out! I 
don’t compel the young lady to give me the bouour of her band time af- 
ter time—I merely ask—it is for her to say yea or nay—she dances well 
dresses well—looks well—is a decent partner, and in fact, if women 
choose to make fools of themselves and draw dowa remarks, why I don’t 
see that men have any thing to do with it !” 

“He's right there,”’ sald the old man who bad crept up near. 

“T'll tell you what it is,” continued Sir William, “ those women are 
makiog a dead set at me, and I see it, and so think them fair game. 
London is dreadfully dull—there’s nothing going on—the Bellamy’s house 
is a change from the clab—I might as well kill a little time by going 
there. But I am not going to commit myself by marrying the girl— 
that’s carrying the joke rather too far!’’ 

“ And that man calls himself a gentlemen!” said the old man. “ Poor 
Chivalry! with thy fair face in a mask.” 

NO, VIL. 

A good party is incomplete without a good supper. Who cares for 
“ tea and tarn out.” If people take the trouble to go out, they ought to 
get something to repay them for their trouble, ont frequently, th: sup- 
per is the best part of an entertainment. Lady Murdoch is a Scotchwo- 
mao, hvspitable to a degree. She brought that quality with her to Eag- 
land, and in consequence, her table groans under the load of costly 
viands. 

It was all from real hospitality, she did not care one morsel for fash- 
lon ; bat liked to see people happy, avd comfortable, and therefore she 
gave them plenty to eat ; and there is great pbilosopby in that course, 
who can be happy whea the stomach complains for food ? 

This is the age of display. The comfort of many a housebold is sacri- 
ficed to that most despotic autocrat “ public opinion,” and after all, af- 
ter the sacrifice, and the ; the dish ties (viz. non-payment 
of tradesmen’s bills) and impositious, the miserable unit, either passes 
— or calls down censure for the style ot living meant to excite 





Lady Murdoch is wealthy, and therefore her supper was no extrava- 
nee. People who have money may encourage trade by spending it. 
btless balls and parties like many other amusements, are productive 
of a great amount of frivolity and nonsense, but until the world turos 
very Puritan they will take place, and what would the pastrycooks do, 
if the people did not buy their pastry ? 

Chickens, tongues, raised pies, all the delicacies of the imagination 
were there. Champagne flowed like water, other viands the same at 
Lady Murdoch’s supper. And the worst of it was that the guests thought 
nothing of all these costly things, but ate them just ae if they were plain 
bread and butter, or the without the butter. 

Down came all the dowagers first, and did ample justice to the repast. 
The dancers followed them, seeming to care less for the pleasures of the 
table. But in a corner bebind all, speaking to none, partaking of noth- 
ing, stood the queer looking little old man. 

“The arches of London bridge are vacant,” be said, “ because the 
lodging is too cold for those who have none other, save the house of re- 
fuge ; the over crowded stye for haman kind. And this costly meal would 
furoish food and lodging too for many a starviog soul.” 

, true, old man ; but what are the ry cooks todo? Verily is 
@ change needed on this changing earth, for the poor man’s m'series seem 
to weigh down in the balauce bie enjoyments. 
NO, VIL. 

A remarkably well dressed woman of forty-five, sat on a fauteuil io 
the ball-room. Sir William Thornton talked to ber. 

“ You seem quite charmed with Miss Bellamy, Sir William,” said the 
well dressed woman, “ may I enquire when it will be 1” 

“ Hav’ot made up my mind, Lady Roach,” drawled Sir William, 
« my soul! can’t say.” 

* Do you really admire ber ?” continued the lady. 

“ Immensely,”’ replied Sir William, not meaning what be said one bit ; 
“ immensely | her ekia is like alabaster.” 

Ry Fal replied the lady; “ far too chalky, like pearl powder 
Sir William smiled. 

“ Her eyes are ?” he continued. 

o Umpb, par »” replied Lady Roach ; “ but singularly void of ex- 


“* And her moath is beautiful ?” 

* Too small,” said Lady Roach ; a pecaliar emile played round Sir 
William’s features, as his eyes wand red, to a rubicund young damsel, 
with piercing black eyes @ mouth which certainly could not be de- 
scribed as “ too small.” 

* Your daughter looks in good health,” said Sir William. 

“ She is very delicate, | can assure you,” replied her ladyebip. 

“ It is int ing to be delicate,” said the old man with a chuckle. 

* Bat such a dear girl, Sir William,” continued the fond and disia- 
— mother ;” “ such a dear girl at home, not caring to go out, not 
a 
ean !” remarked Sir William, “ she seems to enjoy herself pretty 

“ Always,” continued the lady, “ liking a qaiet evening at home ; so 
kind and attentive too to her father aod myself. She is quite our home 
treasure, Sir William, quite. I often say to myself asl see her at the 
breakfast table, lookiag so nice and fresh the first thiag in the morning, 
he by bea bappy man who gets Angelina for his wife. She deserves a 





“ The breed is almost extinct,” replied Sir William ; “ good husbands 
are not picked up at every tarn.”’ 

“ Nor good wives neither,” replied Lady Roach. 

The old man lifted up his and eyes, but said nothing. 

NO, IX, 

Lady Roach’s dress was the handsomest in the room, made of the rich- 
est material and in the newest style. Lady Roach thought much about 
her dress ; it did not need a wizard to discover that fact. She spent a 
= deal of ber time at ber toilette, gave an immense amount of thought 

the same, and expected to receive an enormous ehare of admiration 

t sbe was mistakeo in the latter particular. 

Lady Roach was communicative on the subject of ber dress. She would 
tell to a fraction, evea what each item cost. She rejoiced ia the price of 
her “ Point d’Aliacon” and her satin, and brocade, and all the other. 
expensive items of her wardrobe. Did sbe glory ia not paying for them? 
In wearing borrowed clothes? In dressing at the expense of tradesmen 
or tradeswomen, tor the unhappy women who sewed for her, like the 
equally miserable Sarah Dyer, obtained the material from shops on 
credit because the tradesmen in question served on credit ? 

Lady Roach’s credit was not good, therefore she maguificently allowed 
ber dressmaker to provide all the materials. Oa the evening in ques- 
tion her very baodsome person was robed in a very handsome brocaded 

Not oue peony less than twenty guineas could that same dress 
have cost, 

“ A most exquisite dress,” said a lady who was sitting next to her, a 
“ particular friend,” who made a point ot banting out her foibles, and 
then repeating them with comments, and abuse of her owner. 


“ A very Gaemig Gon ” 

“ Yes,” answered iy Roach, “It t it would make up well, 
and told Brown to let me have it ;” now ‘ Brown’ was not the name of 
her dress-maker, but the designation will do as well as any other. 

“ Are ber charges high?” asked the very particular friend, “ she is 
not always teasiag you for ber bill—the settlement at least is she?” 

“ Not at all,” replied Lady Roach in guiltless simplicity, “ I pay ber 
twice a year—bat, if I have not quite all the money—for you kaow how 
impossible it is to calculate these things exactly — 

“ Quite,” said the friend— 

“ —If—I have not quite enough to make up the bill,” rejoined Lady 
Roach, “I pay ber a few pounds on account and let the rest stand over— 
I made this agreement when I went to her, for Simpsoa pestered me so 
incessantly fur mooey when I employed her.” 

“ That was iatolerabl¢,” said friead, “ no wonder you took your 
work away, J should have done the same!” 





“ And so would fifty others like you,” said the old man as he sbhambled 
up close to them, taking also every word, while ssemingly inteat on 
watching the dancing, “ so would fifty—aye ten times fifty others like 

ou.” 

” It isso absurd for those people to tease for their money,” continued 
the friend, “ of course they can get credit! what should they want their 
money for?” 

What indeed ? muttered the old cynic elevating his eyebrows, “ what 
indeed ?” they hav’at any workwomen to Pay, and they need’at eat or 
live! what would they want their money for 

“ You’ve seen that case of Sarah Dyer,” said Lady Roach. 

“ Of course,” replied the friend. 

“ Did you ever bear of such au absurd fuss as the papers are making 
about her?’ 

“ Never.” 

“ For my part,” continued ber Ladyship, “ I shall take especial care 
never to employ her myself, or allow any of my friends to do so, I posi- 
tively hate the 7imes for the part it has taken in the absurd affair.” 

“ it is not the 7'mes my dear,” continued the friend tarning affection- 
ately in the hope of getting more out of the pectiog fidant 
“ It is not so mach the Times as a vulgar set of city people, who choose 
to take up the cause of a stupid dress-maker |” 

“ Very absurd,” replied ber Lady-hip, “ such people were made for 
use, and not for annoyaoce—I can’t bear all that philanthropic nonsense 
—I’m sure Il am much more to be pitied than any dressmaker whea I 
have not the money to pay ber!” 

“ Much,” answered the friend, “ of course,” said her Ladyebip, “ I must 
have dress—thatI suppoee all the philanthropists will grant.” “ Cer- 
tainly” chimed ia the friend, “ certainly people must be clad—there is 
no doubt I suppose about that?” 

* But my dress-maker need not have business—there is no positive ne- 
cessity for that?” 

“ Of course not!” replied the friend. 

“ Theo,” sammed up Lady Roach, “ the inference is that I am to be 
pestered for providing one of the necessities of lite—clothing—by my dress- 
maker, who is provided by me with one of the luxuries of her life—work.” 





a fool’s mouth. Uopaid work is o strange luxury—It’s such a droll 
luxury. 
—— 


JOHN BRIGHT, M.-P. 
A PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH. BY J, EWING RITCHIE. 
Some few years back, while the Anti Corn Law agitation was yet in 
its infancy, and being fought with a fierceness almost incredible in these 
dilettanti days, when in agricultural circles no language was considered 


land couaties an uokoown individual was delivering an address on the 
all-absorbiog theme. He was dressed in black, and bis coat was of that 
peculiar cut idered by the wortby disciples of George Fox—alas! 
how falsely—as a standing protest against the fashions of the world. 
The lecturer was young, square-built, aod muscular, with broad face and 
forebead, with a fresh complexion, with “ mild blue eyes,” like those of 
the late Russian Nicholas, but, nevertheless, with a general expression 
quite sufficiently decided and severe. As an orator the man did not 
shine. His voice was good, though somewhat harsh ; his manoer was 
awkward, as is the custom of the country, and the seatences came out of 
bis mouth loose, naked, and ill-formed, He was not master of the situa- 
tion, yet he wanted not confideace, nor matter, nor words, Practice it 
was clear was all that be required. The orator felt this himself. He 
told his audieace that he was learning to speak upon the question, and 
that he would succeed in time. That he did learo, that he did succeed, is 
obvious wheo | mention the fact that the speaker was no other than Joba 
Bright, M.P. for Birmingham. 

It is one of the laws of a popular agitation that it elevates for a time 
into equal importance the true man and the false. Both alike are strong 
in the exposure of practical anomalies or injastice—strong in the power 
of uttering for the dumb multitude what it travails in agony to declare 
—strong ia the sweet voices of the sovran mob. The hour makes the 
man. in its tumult, and excitement, and uproar, like the spectres oa 
the Brocken, be seems twice bis ordinary size. Poor, pitiful, small, weak- 
minded creature though he be, for a time he wields a giant’s power, and 
speaks with a giaat’s voice. For a time of each tribune of the people it 
is emphatically declared— 

“In him Demosthenes is heard » 
Liberty taught him her A strain.” 


The Sacheverells, the Lord Gordons, the Wilkes’s, the orator 
Hunts, the Feargas O’Connors and Daniel O’Connells, have each seemed 
to the le, delirious with the intoxication of the time, what St 
fee to Caliban, a very god. The hour past, the tumult calmed, the 
angry voices stilled, men’s eyes opened, the dilated demagogue dwindles 
into wis ordinary insignificance. Alas! Yorick, where be his jibes 





poor 
and gibberings? It is a painful process this state of ona, ys ve 
been floated ppd life on a public agitation, end to continue to 


float when that agitation has ceased, when the political world is dull as 
the weeds that rot on Lethe’s shore ; to play Ovhello when Othello’s oc- 

pation is gone, requires an lly strong brain and brave heart. 
Mr. Bright bas gone through all this and succeeded ; nay, more, has 
triumphed, and by this triumph bas placed himseif foremost among the 
statesmen of the age. 

I scarce believe with Robert Owen and the moderns, that all men are 
equal, and that the only difference between a great man and a little man 
is that one is born on a pedestal and that the other is not, Still it is a 
great advantage to be born on a pedestal. With an infatuation un 
rulleled amongst savages and incredible in a people who profess to be- 
lieve the Bible, we have eo crippled the democracy, that when it eaters 
lato the arena with aristocracy it does so at tremendous odds. To attain 
his position John Bright bas injured his health and sbortened bis toa 
Men like Lord Jobn Russel and Viscount Palmerston attain a superior 
position by just sufficient bealtby labour to lengthen theirs, They are 
born on the pedestal, and not placed there by merits of their own. Few 
of our noble statesmen would have been there unless bora there. Either 
the energy, or the time, or the patience, or the talent to secure a posi- 
tion, would have been wanting To emerge from the mob, to rise from 
the respectable dead level of the Smiths, Browns, Jones's, and Robia- 
sons, to get the advan over them by the head and shoulders, is a 
Herculean tark. In the place, the men who are on the pedestal look 
on contemptaously if you to pat yourselves on an eqaality with them. 
In the second place, the Smiths, Browns, Jones’s, and Robiceons will do 
all that they can to prevent you achieving a higher position than them- 
selves. The very class for whom you labour will deem you impertinent, 
and damn you with faint praise. Only a remarkable mao could thus 
shake off all obstacles and climb the steep, 

“ Where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 
Whatever may be the feeling out of doors, it will not be denied that 
John Bright has succeeded ia doing this in the House of Commons and 
amongst bis peers. No one ever heard bim in Parliament without feel- 
ing that he is a power in that House ; yet such a position was one no one 
would bave prophesied for him a few years since. Everything was 
against him when he was first returned as member for Durbam, All his 
antecedents were precisely those most calculated to excite opposition 
and coatempt. He was not merely not a Jandlord, but he was a cottoa 
lord. He was not merely not of the Chareb of Eagland, bat of the church 
whose harmless peculiarities have been more laughed at than its virtues 
admired. He was not merely one of the Aati Cora-Law League, bat one 
of its greatest mea. He was not merely at the head of aa agitation tho- 
roughly revolutionary, as it seemed to its segeneete, bat he was one of 





being final, was but the means to an end. He not only had no respect 
for Parliamentary shams and conventionalities, but be expressed that 
contempt io a manner tbe most unpalatable and undisguised. Neverthe- 
less it was not long ere be compelled the House to do homage to his 
honesty and strength. At first it rebelled—it groaned when he got up 
—it emptied itself when be spoke ; but the House, if it looks kiadly oa 
aristocratic gS will not long refuse to sanction democratic ca- 
pacity and pluck. The House is generous, and bas a thorough appre- 
ciation of a man; and the result is, that now, as far as it is conceraed, 
Mr. Bright bas nothing to fear. He may damage himself out of doors ; 
he may offend a people warlike ia its jastinct in spite of cotton-growing 
Manchester ; he may alienate the cultivated miod of the couotry by bis 
grovellio theory a nation’s life ; he may arouse, and justly, the hoe 
tility of the press, by the degrading mission which he would cha'k out 
for it. But be bas taken honours ia the senate, and there his position is 
secure. 

How is this? In London, generally, Mr. Bright is not a popular man. 
In what is coasidered good society it is hinted that he is a demag 


The old man laughed low and loag. Wisdom, he said, wisdom out of | 


too contemptuous for its supporters, in a small village in one of the mid- | @ | 





those who let it be clearly understood that that agitation, so far from | 


which, however, may be passed on every public man, inasmuch 

form speaking aims at creating popular eotbusiasm, while oratory in 
House of Commons is of a more business-like and practical character. 
is undeniable, however, that just at this juncture the opinions 
Bright are tho<e of a minority. His views are decidedly at 
couat. His devotion to the material interests of the nation is carried 
an extreme, and is somewhat repulsive to those who believe that 
does not live by bread alone. His pugaacity reminding one of the 
ebrated remark of the late Lord George Bentinck, that ifhe were not a 
Quaker he would be a prize-fighter, has been an offeace to the many who 
are prone to sing :— 

“ Let as alone ; what pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the clim! wave?” 

To all such,—to all who believe in the traditions of the past,—to all who 
would rather endure a wrong than fight with it,—to all who would take 
the world as they find it, and only smile when told that their idols are 
wind-bags which would collapse only with the prick of a pin,—Mr, 
Bright is a constant source of uneasiness and irritation. Now, in Lon- 
don especially, these classes are numerous. London people are well-to- 
do ; they soon make money ; they soon rise to the dignity of a — 
bam and a country-house ; they soon learn to give good dinners 
eat them. And men in this position, when they have done their day’s 
business in the city, ouly desire ease and rest out of business hours. In 
the provinces it is different ; there, Patertamilias, as sooa as be puts up 
his shutters, or locks - bis warehouse, is sure to have some philanthro- 
pic, or religious, or political employment: a London political lecturer 
is comiog, aod be mast take the chair; or a School is to be 
formed, and he is to be the Treasurer ; or a Mechanics’ Lastitution is in 
difficulties, and bas to show how the requisite funds are to be obtained, 
These are the men who rally round Jobo Bright ; but they are scarce in 
London, and yet John Bright, their representative, is honoured in the 
House of Commons, Why? The answer is soon given. Come with me 
into the Strangers’ Gallery, and look bard on your left. About the mid- 
die of the third bench of the gangway you see a vigorous-looking man in 
black. What a contrast he presents to the mass around! Lord Bacon 
deemed himself ancient when he was thirty-one. Mr. Bright is, thea, 
more than ancient, but he is in the prime of life nevertheless, The de- 
bate has been drawing its slow length along, and weariness is on every 
face. Small men have been on their legs. The Boeotians,—ihe New- 
degates aod Sp , and others, have beeo uttering sentiments childish 
and common-place ; or an official underling, with languid oratory, and 
much allusion to blue-books, has essayed to show that everything - 
ernmental is as it ought to be, that the right man is in the right place, 
and that everything is for the best ; or my Lord Palmerston, with his us- 

a balant air, bas ded that no great barm bas been done, and 
that if there had it did not matter much. Up rises Mr. Bright, with a 
voice something of a scream, and rushes iato the very heart of the sab- 
ject—scorofully toseiog on one side, as irrelevant, the platitudes of pre- 
ceding speakers. The question, whatever it may be, is taken up man- 
fully aud boldly. There is no display of fine learning—no Latin quota- 
tioa—no subi le disquisitioa—no elaborated climax—aoo agen perora- 
tion. There is no attempt to evade the difficulties of question ; on 
the contrary, the speaker seems to delight in them, as an Irishman wiil 
fight for fan. He states them in all their naked literalness, and wrestles 
with them as an intellectual athlete. Ido not say Mr. Bright is always 
in the right ; I believe he is oftea ia the wrong, and nose can scorn more 
than I the Manchester policy as regards peace and war—a policy which, 
as Mr. Disraeli truly remarked, would degrade our ancient monarchy into 
a third-rate republic—a policy repugnant to the national pride and sense 
of honour—a policy oblivious of glorious traditions aod ancient fame. 
Bat Mr. Bright is in earnest—be means what he says; you see that the 
speaker bas beart as well as brain, and on he goes right to the mark, ut- 
teriog bouestly and plainly his thoughts, calling a spade a spade, how- 
ever contrary that may be to parliamentary etiquette and usage. There 
are times when be attempts a loftier strain, when he becomes even elo- 
quent, and appeals to the conscieuces of men of all parties, and carries 
with him the hearts of all. At such times Mr, Bright’s earnestness is 
overpowering. You cannot resist its impetuous course, and the House, 
that feels rightly, if it votes wrongly, is completely subdued. On more 
than one occasion, when Mr. t has risen to speak, has there been 

“ Bilence, per. Defee ys 
And the held his breath 
For a time.” 

This was especially apparent a session or two back, during the Iodian 
debates. I never more effective speeches delivered by any man, 
and I think the general opinion coincided with my own. air. Bright was 
well up in his subject, lodia can cotton, r needs cot 
ton. Hence it was Mr. Bright vebemence, passioa, 
and power. How great the contrast between a modern House of Com- 
mons and an ancient one—between Bright and Barke. It was an ancient 
dynasty overthrown ; an ancient oppressed ; @ multitade numer- 
ous as the sande upon the sea-shore, wasting away beneath British injus- 
tice ; another Verres barassing an me gy that excited the ima- 
givation and fired the heart of Mr. It was because a splendid 
oppor unity of growing cotton for Manchester was lost, that Mr. Bright 
bore dowu upon the government with resistless force ; the stand-point of - 
the one was chivalrous and classic, of the other modern aod commercial. 
yo pleedy eye dy will, bat is it not the traer one of the two? 
All men act from selfish motives,—the Christian who flies from the wrath 
to come, as much as the ependthrift who equanders, or the miser who 
saves. 

As I write, I read in the Times the report of a sermon preached at the 
consecration of Tiptree Heath Church, by no less adistinguisbed divine 
than Dr. Croly. The Doctor’s aim was to show that if a nation feared the 
Lord it would prosper, and hence the propriety of tbe nation supporti: 

a religious establishmeat. Give your money to the Almighty because He 
will pay it you back with interest. Sach is the modern gospel. “If it be 
true, that we can —_ attain to an enlightened selfishness at the best ; 
and if it be true, as Mr. Bright believes, that the Manchester policy, as 
regards Iodia, would bring with it an immense amount of good ; it, at 
ony rate, may challenge a comparison with the Sate gente. or the 
Palmerston policy, or that of the Whi As India, it is clear 

have had no Indian 


os had the Bright policy prevailed, we 
matiny. 

“ Mr. Brigh!,” says Mr. G. R. Francis, ia bis carefal estimate of the ora- 
tors of the age, “ may be said to have been dragged upwards by Mr. Cob- 
den in his rapid and remarkable ascent to fame and notoriety. Had be 
been left to pursue his path alone it is more than probable that he would 
never have emerged from the dead level of society, or that if he bad at- 
tained any eminence at all, it would have been to achieve a distinction 
not more illustrious than that of tbe most noisy and arrogant orator of 
@ parish vestry, in woom strength of langs, and an indomitable determi- 
nation not to be outbullied. are the most prominent qualifications.” How 
foolish all this seems, read by the light of the present; but when Mr. 
Francis wrote, such was the general feeling. And now, like another 
Warwick, Mr. Bright stands,—a setter . 1 puller down of kings. When 
Lord Derby is in office the Whigs are indignant, and declare that he has 
formed an unnatural alliance with Mr. Bright. When he supports Lord 
Joba Russel, the Conservatives hint at another Lichfield House compact. 
Iodependeat Radicals, men whose self-love —. leadership. intimate 
that they differ strongly from the member for ingbam. Yet, I am 
much eo if tbat honourable gentleman do not act a conspicuous 
part in the House fur many years to come. As old statesmen pass awa: 
—as old prejudices are forgotten—as Mr. Bright himself meliows wi 
years—as his views form with growing experience, leadership and office 
must fall to bis lot. Even by this time ‘is bis great heresy, during the 
Crimean War, forgotien if not forgiven. Wise men now fail to perceive 
that for the anxiety then endured—for the treasure then wasted—for the 
blood then spilt as water—for the heroism the. displayed—for the na- 
tional enthusiasm then created, we have received an adequate result. 

The return of Mr. Bright for Birmingbam after Manchester bad a 
him, indicates a certain amount of virtue. It indicates Reform aad Peace. 
It eays to a man like Lord John Russel, standing trembling at the work 
of his own hands, “ Ob thon of little faith, wherefore dost thou doubt?” 
and it bids our most warlike remembér that England, by interest, by po- 
liey, by ten thousand considerations more or less pressing, is bound to 
keep the peace with all the world. 

The Times is occasionally very angry with Mr. a he has never 
said harder things of the aristocracy and the British itation than the 
Times. If you tara to the Review, you leara there is not a man 
in office who is not a fool. Hear our officers in the army and navy. Ac- 
cording to them oar leaders are blind, and the country is going headlong 
to the devil. It was only the other day that a military maa assured us 
that the most conservative of officers were fast becoming radicals in con- 
of their disgust at the waste and mismacagement in Ligh quar- 














aod that bis dan mission is to eet the lower clases against the up- 
a tell you that on the platform Mr. Bright is a very dif- 





ones. Pi 
ferent and mi bolder man than oa the door of S:. Stephea’s—a criticism | 


ters. If Mr. Bright's object be a good one, let him bave the same license 


| allowed to others. Public agitation requires enthusiasm, and Fines 
c 


tion is the necessary result. All members of parliament ou the 
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the represen 
the leading landlords,—if oar borough 
they are, at Wakefield, and 


Gloucester, and elsewhere, he who would en- | gotten in the gorgeous scene which met her gaze. 


At last the birthday arrived, and the youngest princess attained her ma- 
jority. With her own hands her moles decked her brow with a coronal 


re | of sea flowers, and her attendant sisters arranged her Ung hair, and 
a 


clothed her in such costly garments as they wore. Wi jabilant air 
the king himself conducted her through the mysterious region of the up- 
per waters. He told her he would leave ber when they approached the 
surface, and eo he did, and she leaping, as it were, from waves, saw 
this world of ours for the first time. 

O beautiful, O glorious! the splendour of the ocean palaces was for- 
It was mid-day ; a 











sky of intensest blue stretched sea but slightly rippled by the 
deavour to wipe awa, from us this reprosch, and shame, (i ete recsat y over & gh Mr with « prodi 


tua,” are 


tam, Gastage ’s part : men who stand by the present 
a 


who t their eyes to its defects, who ory “ esto perpe’ 


doubt 
real tomenters of class disunion and revolution. Can any one 

j bether in the House of Commons or elsewhere, 
a ee S motteeat If 80, why should Mr. Bright be seat to | and purple mountains in the distance, and green 
thers, re- 


interested 
1 for saying so? Mr. Bright isas interested as o 


their tion in huts, and nets were 
ts» class who have been denied ary Figatened dey. vend bright-eyed boy how to rig a toy-boat, and to cry yo, ho! 


to whom it is of actual consequence that taxation be 
merce 


anus, Let taming laws, and commerce die. 
But give us back our old nobility.” 


The perpetual abuse of Mr. Bright in some quarters is ungenerous: 
Men who are dumb in his presence are ready enough to bark behind his 


However, from a hostile my eg a dren of clay to behold with unpurged eyes the creatures of the mystic 


back. 
he be wise, will learn somewhat. 


tarch, “ was rough and impetuous, and it often happened that in his ha- 


freed lass to whom Great Britain must look more and more 

moral employment and sustenance for her a - be bend eee og same stout nag 
interest comes with an ill from lawyers, who move hea 

ee earth to peovent earoohema, a Sem landlords, who sing with might | grand 


passing breeze, and which looked in the sunshine as if wi 

hand gold and jewels had been scattered over it; and there were ships 
upon the water, small craft with painted eail ; and there were ships upon 
the water, small craft with painted’ sail ; and there was a rocky coast, 
forests that autumn 
onder there was a little cluster of 
a bronzed-face man was showing a 
And here 
along the sandy beach a man was riding with his wife before him on the 
; and here was a garden sloping down to the edge of a 
calm still bay, and through the vista of tall trees there were traces of a 
mansion ; and walking in the grounds there was a man, handsome, 
well proportioned, richly dressed—and the princess saw him aad forgot 
everything else. 

There was asiogular fluttering at her heart; an emotion she had 
never felt before. She could not withdraw her eyes from the man’s figure. 
Was this a man !—she had often heard of the race ;—this a man, and an 
immortal man! To him she was invisible, for it is not given to the chil- 


time was changing into gold ; and 
hanging ap, 


world, but she saw him, and when he approached the steps which led 
dowa to the water, heard his voice. He was singing a light love song, 


rangues he was carried away by ponte, contrary ay — _— and, she knew net why, the child of the waters caught the strain and 


his voice became shrill, and he fell to abuse, and 


discourse. To remedy this fault he employed Licinias, a well-educated 


slave, who used to stand behind him whea he was speaking, with a musi 
cal instrument, such as is used as an accompaniment to singing, and when 
ever be observed that the voice of Caius was becoming harsh 


immediately moderate his voice and become calm.” 
learn a lesson from him of Rome. 
—_—— 


THE STORY OF THE SYREN. 


A long time ago and a long way off, down at the ver, bottom of the 


and broken 


sott note, upon which Caius would 
h passion, he would produce a , UPO! oe tis eee 


sang in harmony with him. He heard the music ; stopped, looked round, 
| hesitated ; but she, as one inspired, sang on, and he, as one under a spell, 
remained to listen. He descended the steps and leant towards her, and 
then it was she felt her power and the power of her race, her syren voice 
could lead him anywhere, even to destraction. 

When she ceased to sing the spell was broken, bat as a man waking 
out of a dream he retianended the steps, and she watched him as he walked 
slowly to the mansion. 

So the princess returned to her father’s house, and when they ques 
tioned her as to what she had seen, she could remember nothing but the 
face of the man she loved. She loved him, loved him with all her heart ; 
to be of bis race, to share his fortune, to be the keeper of his heart, that 


sea, a marine sovereign held his court, swaying his mighty sceptre, DOt | was her strong desire. There are people who talk as though there was 


only over all the fish in the water, all the gigautic creatures of 
adamite era, all the fair fields and forests covered by the green waves 
bat over a population of m: ous beings, whose very existence is de 
nied by the ecience and philosophy of our age, just because ceither sci 
ence nor philosophy can understand them. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of ia 


our philosophy.” So spake Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, and he migh 
ave cluded the sea hry its undiscovered wonders as contaiaing tha 
which the plummet of science had never sounded. I say he mi 


the pre- 


t have 
done, and perhaps he meant it after all, for it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that fe might have known something of ‘this singular story which I 
am about to relate to you. It was off the coasts of Denmark somewhere | shove it is not mine to tell. 
that the events happened, either up the Bultic or the Cattegat, or some- | tain man’s immortality ; if thou dost marry the man thou lov: 


no reality of love at first it: go to—they know nothing oon it. 
*| How could the princess Syren win the heart of the man she loved? 


evil repute ; it was generally admitted in the world of waters that this 
creature could do anything, and to him the princess directed her appeal. 
Did be know her purpose? He did. Would he assist her? He would. 
'| Could he assist her? He could. At what time would he assist her? 
©! At once. What would be requisite? Listen: 

“If thou seekest another destiny from that which is thine, thou must 
resign all the privileges of thy present condition. A thousand years of 
life are surely thine here in the world of waters ; what may be uy fate 

Bat being of the race of man, thou pa 
te 


. : est, 
where else, and as they happened a long time ago, it very likely waslong | .i.4)) be thine ; if he spurns thee, as it may be he will, thy present life 


before Claudius ascended the throne, and the late king am 
ings walking on the castle platform. 
el 


: down at the bottom of the sea there reigned a certain king ; bis 


queen bad brought him seven dau, 
po une hans Se ages of roy: 
they were surrounded was calculated to increase their del 
— pe was enriched with gems of the first water, 

go 
the furniture, which was of mother of 
with the most curious and beautiful 


I 
E 


of course had a very sub-aqueous 
people who profess to teach us pb 
fens, Gon Feary astronomy resembled that of 


ewtoo. 


at all so on the following : 


to them 


wares gave on appearance of maguificence. | 144 the mother after whom the heart yearned 
Sach efits a hve were always fo be witoaned when oe ofthe Lng wan © tabe ebild ; ond hor clovers; asd the old polace, nad the pot Sah ! heard 
t disposed, for some | 4) me, so many things around which ber affections were entwined, that | bu 


daughters came of age, or whenever the 
Teagon or other, or no reason at all, to gather 
by with his royal bounty. 
of immense i 

Ganvidea, and Selachina—were in a state 


worid. 


Oh that the 
its wondrous sights, and to experience all the enjoyment of 
novelty! There the sun shone through the day, and the pale 


his even- 


ters, beautiful as the seven stare, and 
potentates, Everything by which 

ight ; their 
eparkled 
and silver: pearls of exquisite size and beauty incrusted all 
the gardens well laid out 


ts, ¢ 
foliage of which the fish sported, just as birds nestle in trees. Everything where be Gweils ; 


geography would lead us to su 

ork Who bas not 

‘ Ce oo Helis een eatin and ont 

especially northern seas, it uminous one not | unsuspicious. And now she began 
:"Homboldt ¢ould not explain this The fact over her, as she thought of leavin 

is of course that the sea gave a banquet, and that the palace and the | nore on the faces a0 dear to her, to 

city became one blaze of light ; attendant dolphins sporting amongst the 


numerous vassals and 


or 

them 

coming of age of one of the king’s daughters was always an event 
Ail classesat the community -Leplocardia. 3+ 


; Lrbeold is brani: 19 the avenue of trees, and the quaint gables of the o 


is forfeit aud thy future stateunkoown. Wilt thou accept these terms ?”’ 
“ Any terms.’ 

stronger bone and stouter sinew txan a woman, but of a coarser mould, 
and he may bruise thine heart or break it!’ 

She sighed deeply, but answered—* I can endure anything from him!" 
“ Anything ?” 

“ Anythiog, if 1 may but look into his face and hear his voice.” 


thyself from the water on to the sands ; 
potion ; its contents produce a lethargy, a trance, and in that trance the 


the sea, and wake a mortal woman.” 
She took the phial from bis baad and uttered words of gratitade ; she 
did not observe the bideous leer upon the "s face. I 





no more the old familiar accents. 


it was hard to vttediae thom, Bat there was a stronger love, a love 
such as she bed never known before. ing ber senses as it were in a 


her youth, checked the tears which rose to her eyes when she saw the 


per- v 
that the princess loved ones for the last time, and so at last the hour of ber departure ar 


lege of the pri ber majori ante wae fons ties 
ege ncess on attainin ty to or me 
the surface . 


rived, and she arose to the surface of the water. 
The crescent moon and the attendant stars silvered the waters that rip- 
pled in the evening breeze. The Syren princess saw again the marblesteps, 


was no human creature to be seen ; no sound heard, 


out o’nighte, and stars there were, like jewels, spangling the eky ; there Of a female voice chanting the Ave Maria. 
i not 


The Syren, implicitly following the instruction of the creature, drew 


belo there winged herself oa to the shore, and drank the contents of the phial. A heavy 
less flowers like ka whee te il ethene anteliens drowsiness, a goawing pain, a dall sense of something feria, ene 
Cie oe Some sub-marine | 2°» 00d she It was a bea 


it was with the sense of some amity, some sorrow, 


There was a subtle counsellor, a creature of astonishing powers, but of | be had destroyed ? Who was this mortal woman who had won hi 


“It may be that thou wilt be called upon to suffer ; man is not only of | part in their stately galley; the S 


“ Enough : pe al ascend to the upper world ; approach pe Be ow with all the 


change from Syren to woman will occur ; thou shalt fall asleep a child of | orbed moon, and 


is 
to feel a sense of sadness stealing 
for ever her old home to look no | qi 


bath of fragrant herds ; she bade farewel 1a ber beast to the scenes of 


mansion ; but there | their 
t the light the Jy 
plash of the waters as it broke on the marble steps, and the distaot tones | crept towards the man she loved, stood over ry her 


She saw him, that was much ; heard him that was much; but she 
could not speak the words that would have relieved ber own bursting 
heart, and feared that she would uever hear the words she longed to hear 
from his lips. He was kind to her, very kind, but it was not the on 
of a lover ; he was gentle, considerate, sympathizing, but he did not 
love as she loved ; he never divined the flame that consumed her. Had 
he but known how much he prized and treasured every look and word of 
his ; how she garnered in her soul his sentiments ; and how sometimes 
when alone there came upon her an impetuous burst of passion and of 
self-reproach—he must have loved her. But he had no suspicion of the 
mew di he came to regard her asa sister, and bade her love him as a 


One day he approached her with a face radiant with joy. 
“ News, sister mine ; Good news—" he took her by the hands. “Give 
me joy: she hae consented.” 
A pang shot through her heart, she trembled violently. 
“ Sister, darling, you are ill, faint ; let me call assistance.” 
She shook her head, smiled, professed that she was better, and that he 
should go on with the news. 
“ Well, then, I have been in love these six months. Six times the 
crescent moon has filled her born, and I have k»pt my secret. Ab! sis- 
— — never 2 love ?” 
e loo upon him with a smile, but there was wi proach in 
her heart. a ee 
“ And so I am to be married. You shall attend my bride ; you alone, 
es with me, so please you, across the sea in our stately galley to 
wander for awhile io foreign lands) I am sure you will love the lady, 
she is all tl , ull good , all trath; her eyes, ber lips——but 
you are ill, sister, I am sure you are ill?” i 
She struggled with her emotion and smiled a 
“TI have told her,” he went on, “ how a second sister I have 
found in you; told her how you have ever anticipated my wishes, how 
‘ou have cheered my hours of despondency, and fresh joy to my 
appiest days ; [ have told her how you tended me in my sickness, shar- 
ing that duty with my own sister, and permitting no menial hand to 
approach me; how grateful I am; I told her that, and she is grateful 
too, and sends you this token of her love,”—he presented her with a 
chain to which an amulet was attached,—“ ’tis a precious relic of great 
virtue, will you not take it?” 
Yes: he saw that she consented, and threw it round her neck with his 
os — You promise to —_ my bride.” She ae = as- 
een @ gay com’ of the court ladies a: ing, the Syren 
fied to her own Fn From ssid aie © " 
Wild 4 r, self-re} h, unutterable sorrow, were in her heart ; 
the hope w she had indulged was disappointed ; the fear she had felt 
was realized ; then there sprang up a desire for revenge. Why should 
this mao love another, why should he mock her, for was it not a bitter 
mockery to whisper the story of his happiness to her whose happiness 





and who had smitten her with shame and remorse and agony? And 
this was mortal life! Vanity and disappointment, sorrow sin and 
suffering: ah well! the children of earth knew how to revenge their 
wrongs, could she not revenge herself as well as they! Here, on her 
ivory table was a dagger, its hilt richly chased and jewelled ; its sheath 
of crimson velvet, its blade seven inches long. Good; this would serve 
excellently well. 

The wedding-day arrived, so did the wedding-guests, so did the bride, 
a beautiful creature, all life and gaiety : she was fond of the Syren, at 
once caressed her as ifshe had known her for years, told her all her 
prospects for the future as if life was a drama in which people rehearsed 


prow of the galley was covered wi 

party was aleo decorated in the same way ; 

oy | the courtiers ; flowers crowned the heads of gentlemen and ladies 

alike ; the swarthy oarsmen had coronals of flowers, and flowers were 

scattered on the deck, a ~ ae of roses for the princely pair, roses 
thora picked on 


and glided out to sea; the sun sank, and the 


i 
Hy 
i 


ere 
be 

setae | che mpoet epee Bete | be eo acie S  en 
grace 1 and beaut 1; the blade glittered ia : she 


and 

the dagger fell—fell from ber nervelees hand y the 
and down she knelt beside it, and with the voice of ber soul 

eep 

and 


power ; 
Se greene: Supe adeg oy =) ag bt of the sea whose only hope is death ! 


oices 3 Vol 
a world, and described it s enfentanatel detai & few moments rendered her oblivious to the change she had undergone. | chanting ; voices on the deck and hurrying footsteps, for the Prince 
Porte VAAL LLL F-- Only a few moments, and then she saw it all. She wasa woman—a wo- evebened ond foand the en8 Byes ln Bis pavilion 5 welets In ie ay 


took their man clothed in.a graceful dress, that was 
eae a oll oyster-ahell degrees, and swaggered mightily about 


something new ; they were always very 
shunned him as they would a torpedo or eleo- be was coming towards 


at the waist by a jew- 
elled zone. The remembrance of all that she had done now rushed a 
She heard his voice singing the old love song she heard him sing 

her; she saw bis shadow, and rose up, a little 
oddly at first, it must be owned, for she was unused to move as the chil- 


ee 
Now there was one thing which appeared to be tolerably certain ; it dren of clay ; but aftera little while, so short a time that he had ecarcely 


anced she moved with ease and 
was ly received as true; namely, that the people in the upper poses pe 

esil were chactlived ; aalins'the people of the world of waters, they 

died early, some in a few days, some in a few months, all in @ compara- 
tively few years, while they of the sea lived on for a thousand or fifteen 
bandred world 


years. But then it was stated that the people in the u 
possessed immortal spirits, which ascended to a better world death 


and, as is well known, fairies, elfe, kelpice, brownies, mermaids, mermen, wes heard. She 
Ser en Ne rot of the enpemetnnal race, havé no souls, and whea 

is necessary that this should be distinctly understood as the accepted 
creed in the world of waters, otherwise the intense desire to rise to the 
surface of the water, in the heart of the youngest princess, will not be 


All the princesses were anxious to look at the upper world, but none so rhe 


: 


~ after this announcement, began to dance, lightly, e 

lighted was 6 gle not like a creature of earth, not like a belle in a bull-room, not like a 

: another bad seen something ‘she theaght x rid ni SEES OP, wee ik & dain Seetaets easenting 0 yas, net Hs 

ingly ,a boat with a sail , exceed: | anything 
ae 3 spread, and some creatures tting in the 


tered like a 
her, with astonished rapture, and then in courtly language 


to know the name rank of the fair stranger. 
speak, not knowin, 


tive—the power of 


out she was not ; was she dumb? she was. Devel to his surprise, she 
e 


right clever prince, and his experience was enormous. 
e e questioned ; she danced. 


tection at bis court ; that she felt assured that he was a right 


miration ; understood pretty w 

her in reply that he had a who would render her ev: 

and to whom he would take her, then and there, if she so 

Re oe eee lara to the house. 
was 


princess 











. Her heart flut- 
ghtened bird in a cage. She thought of retreating, but the | the chivalric age were too much occupied with the conflicts for supre- 
thought came too late, he had seen her, come towards her, gazed upon 


She tried to | bestow m 
what to say, bat the effort was in vain, no sound | terest—the condition of the a. 
ed again and again, and her brain seemed on fire, ot 

but she met with no success. She essayed to sing, but not a single note | dig it from the seeming!y arid soil of ancient statutes, rolls, charters, re- 
eculd she produce ; her voice was gone ; the treacherous creature of the 
sea had robbed her of her Syren power, and of woman’s grand preroga- 


specch. 
ptiuce, for he was a prince, was astonished at her silence ; but sup- 
posing that she was a foreigner unacquainted with the language, he re- | the publication of the Liber Albus, The 
there. Tried her with French, German, High Datch, Low 
Dateb, English, Scotch, Hebrew, and Irish, Spanish, Italian, Welsh ; ever | direction of the 
Sv many more, for be was a right learoed prince—the Admirable Grieb- 
ton of his day. The right thought occurred to bim at last; she was | and the founder of 
¢ | dumb. He ingeniously pantomimed to ascertain if she was deaf ; found | ten in Latin and Nee and extends from the reiga of Edward I. 
5% 


gantly, gracefully ; | so little change took place in national usages, that 


She intimated in that dance, plain as 
heel and toe could do it, that she was a princess; that she sought pro- | than at the present day. The king and the 
communication. 


nee, whose sword would leap from its scabbard that he might succour | lent to that still awarded him 
there was no doabt about this, for there were the timbers of the old ship in distress ; might she trust him? He gazed upon her with ad- | recorded that bad 
‘as the 


lt disposed. 


palace ; a palace fit for an emperor. The prince led 
* | the Syren to the princess's private apartments, and introduced her as 


all sym oot eatetty, tn tio pronation xf v- field. The citizens possessed several pri ; among others, immu- 
the latter to pomeee Ape os eee. ‘owever, she was nity from having the household Uitteted aoe them. In Edward 
the ee tne oe with the mys- | IL’s reign, that 
the made exceedingly wel- | took 
come, and so did the prince ; and from that time forth she resided as an {ncontinently tarned out all the king’s horses and all the king’s men. 


voices of celestial spirits that, as they bore upward a sister spirit to 
heavenly home, were singing of a victory attained over self and sin, and 


her ; she was a mortal, baving a mortal’s destiny #.nd immortal — | utterin such words as these, “ Thy forbearance has saved thee, O child 
; | of the Seal” 
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MEDIEVAL LIFE IN LONDON. 
The history of medieval England is yet unwritten. The chroniclers of 


macy between the regal, baronial, ecclesiastical powers of the realm, 
too Totent upon recounting the doughty deeds of valorous knights, to 
attention upon what to us moderns is of at least equal in- 
If we seek for information as to the 


social life of our forefathers days of Cressy and Poitiers, we must 


_— oomsday-books. 
Io hitherto neglected but invaluable records, the archives of 
Guildhall are peculiarly rich, and, thenks to the Master of the Rolls, the 
first steps has been taken towards making their contents available, by 
hite Book is a compilation of 
civic enactments, ordinances, and ys made in 1419, under the 
then Common Clerk, ter John Carpenter, a citizen of 
note, one of Whittin ’s executors, member of ——- for the city, 
City of London School. This compilation is writ- 
, | to that of Richard I period of more than ag ny Nye a 
e 
First Edward apply equally to the days of the Third. There is scarcely 
the ~~ Me Tifeon which the pages of the White Book do not 


@ phase 
that be had ever seen before in his experience—and he was a | throw light, and from them we may draw a pretty correct idea of life in 


London under the early Plantagenets. 
The metropolis stood at that time in mach closer relation to the court 
o were in constant. 
The chief magistrate of the city held a position equiva- 
by trans-chanoel dramatiste. We find it 
in the mayor’s presence, and 


y' cursing 
ell the ideas she was expressing ; assured | lordship in his absence, were punished with imprisonment ; while the 
"J atenes, pillery wes the reward of one “for telling lies about William Wal- 


worthe.” This same Walworthe was not a man to be trifled with. The kin 
his mayoralty, he took upon himself to 

con ious conduct, for which boldness his majesty 
Richard II. sent him bis royal thanks, a pan Tremem- 
bered by the ready at a certain monster meeting in Smith- 


’s secretary, ee nt men, and horses, 
of the house of the sberiff, John de Caustone. The latter 








It was afterwards enacted that killing one of the royal household who- 
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attempted to take forcible possession of a citizen's domicile, was no 
murder, provided the killer and six of bis kinsmen took oath that it was 
upon that account only he had been slain. Determined as the civic au- 
thorities might show themselves iu defending their rights, they were none 
the less arbitrary in their rule over their fellow-citizens. In those good 
old times, the lite of a freeman of London was a perpetual dancing in 
fett Bs. 
The houses of ancient London were built entirely of wood, thatched 
witb straw, stubble, or reede—a formation sufficient to account for the 
non-existence of insurance offices. In the reign of Richard L., Fitzalwyne, 
the first mayor of London, issued a code of regulations for the building 
of houses, which code continued in force during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Under “ Fitzalwyne’s Assize,”’ houses were built with 
party-walls of freestone, sixteen feet high, and three feet thick. From 
the top of the party-wall, the wooden framework of the roof ran up to a 
point, the gable being towards the street, plastered, and t 
whitewashed ; the roof was of tile, lead, or stone, from which gutters 
were laid along the wall, to carry off the rain into the street kennels. 
The upper room was called the “ solar ;” the joists supporting its floor 
being inserted at the height of eight feet from the ground, In the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, houses of two and three stories were 
built, each story often being a distinct freebold, a syetem productive of 
endless disputes and litigation. The shops were merely open rooms on 
the ground-floor, with large windows ; stalls used for the sale of goods 
were limited to two and a half feet in depth ; but pent-houses, or stalls 
on a larger scale, were made nine feet bigh, to allow horsemen to pass 
under them: these, if once fastened to the framework of the house, either 
by iron nails or wooden pegs, became part and parcel of the freehold. 
Chimneys came into genera) use about 1300, before which the smoke es- 
caped as best it could. Oven or furnace flues, if placed near lath-work, 
boards, or wooden partitions, were removed by the scavenger at the ex- 
pense of the offender. The law of landlord and tenant was simple : ten- 
ante-at-will, whose annual rent was under forty shillings, bad to give a 
uarter’s notice ; above that amount, six months, or pay the rent for 
that term, or find a tenant; the landlord was bound to give the same 
notice, but if he sold the house, the purchaser could eject the tenant at 
bis pleasure. Ono a tenant’s goods being seised by his creditors, the 
lord claimed priority, but only for two years’ rent, his oath being 
held sufficient proof of the debt. The landlord of a baker was not al- 
lowed to sbare in the profits of bis tenant’s trade, or to supply him with 
corn. Asa precaution against fire, the occupiers of large houses were 
expected to keep two ladders for the use of their neighbours, and, in 
summer, a vessel of water ia front of the house. The substitutes for our 
modera fire-brigade and its paraphernalia consisted of two chains, two 
cords, and a strong iron crook with a wooden handle, wherewith 
to pull down the fragile tenements of our ancestors, who were called to 
the scene of destruction by the “loudly sounding hora” of the ward- 





Every householder was bound to pave the footpath before his own 
door, at the same level as hie neighbours. The middle of the street was 
by a tax called pavdge, Jevied on horses and vehicles. 
(A ladeo paid }d. on entering or leaving the city ; a cart, 1d. ; 
carts bringing sand and pottere-clay, 3d. per week ; carte from Stratford, 
laden with corr or flour, the same ; if with firewood or charcoal on sale, 
1d. ; but vehicles and horses bearing vituals or goods for the consump- 
tion of the owners passed free.) For the better preservation of the road- 
way, carts serving the citizens with firewood, sand, or stone were forbid- 
den to be shod with iron, or to stand anywhere but at Cornhill; and 
when unladen, were to be driven slowly through the streets. Carta 
was exacted from the owners of carts and horses let out on hire by the 
sergeants of the city, but they were specially charged not to molest those 
of brin, wares for sale. ; 
th the reign of Edward L., citizens were permitted to keep pigs ‘ with- 
in their houses,” but the sties might not encroach upon the street ; and 
any unfortunate straggling porker was killed by the first person so dis- 
posed, who either kept the carcass, or re’ it to its owner for a fixed 
sum of money. The pigs who rejoiced in the property of the ren- 
ospital (St. Antony was patron saiat of the por- 
) gen to roam at their own sweet will ; but, to kee; 
due bounds, the renter was obliged to take an oa 
swine found at large, nor to hang bells around any pigs 
been given in alms. Afterw: bakers only were per- 
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Genteel dogs’ is, 

the freedom of the city ; but less-favoured members of the canine family 
were forbidden to wander about by night or day without some one to 

take care of them, and be responsible for their misdeeds. 
Arms were generally worn in the streets during the day ; but, except 
at" Gant Wane Or mon of tonthanse, ond such of their house- 
before them with lights,” no person was to vy ag ome 

eight o’clock,) or to be out without a light; while 

ve a satisfactory account of themselves, were expected 
altogether. Barriers and chains were placed acrosa the 
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tech and ward on horseback, while the gates were guarded 
atarms and their “ waytes.” 

were not insensible to the necessity of sanitary precau- 
ward provided four men, resident in, to preserve, 
the pavements, and to remove all nuisances and filth at 
ir authors, who were likewise fined 4d., or their goods 

Kennels were made on each side of the streets. The 
obliged to clear oy all dirt from before bis own house, 
to transfer it to bis bours. The rakyers cleared the 
straw, rubbish, and refuse. Nothing was allowed to be 
odow ; tailors and skinners were forced to scour their 
and barbers and sp were forbidden to throw their 

then) dirty water into the kennel, and 

to the river. It must not be supposed, how- 
ver was then made the receptacle of nastiness, 
more enlightened days. The citizens of old London 
in their river. With above exceptions, no rubbish, 
4 , or refuse was suffered to be thrown jiato the Thames or its 
tributaries—the Fleet River and Walbrook. All boats taking in hay, 
straw, or rushes were to start immediately they were laden, and to pay 
12d, for cleansing the place where their cargo was unloaded. Places were 
provided for g butchers’ offal, and practice of carrying it to 

; and it was death to bathe in the river near the 
. The householders dwelling on the banks of the Walbr ook had 

provide themselves with rakes, to intercept any unclean thing thrown 
into it. Water was conveyed from the Thames in carts, the charge being 
fixed as follows: From Dowgate or Castle Baynard to Cheap, 144. ; be- 

ond that distance, 2d. ; but the main supply was derived from the vity 
jait at the east end of Cheap, the water of which brewers and malt 
sters were not allowed to use. 

Ships and boats could only be moored at night on the city side of the 
river. All boats to Gravesend, loaded at St. Botolph’s Wharf, 
near the Tower, w all bringing “ small victuals” from the eastward 
discharged their load ; here, too, passengers wis land with a wallet, 
fardel, male, or panyer, carried under the arm, without paying wharfage. 
The charge for a boat from Billingsgate to Gravesend was fixed at 2d., 
ee of later date, no waterman was to charge more 
than 34. for his whole boat between London and Westminster. London 
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Bridge was provided with a drawbridge, for raising which pontage was’ 


exacted from vessels passing with merchandise. 
The punishments awarded to crimioals consisted of death, pillory, im- 
prisonment, and fine, Of these, the pillory was most used. We find it 
for the following off : For pretending to be one of the 
sheriff's sergeants, and arresting the bakers of Stratford, to extract a 
fine from them ; for pretending to be a king’s officer ; for pretending to 
be a physician ; for pretending to be the summoner of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and so summoning the Prioress of Clerkenwell ; for cutting 
off pouches ; for cutting off a sword ; for stealing a child to go begging ; 
for playing with false dice ; for begging under false pretences; for 
tising soothsaying for the discovery of stolen y; for practising 
magic ; for bribing an approver to bring a charge against a certain 
brewer ; for stealing a leg of mutton; for pretending to be a holy her- 
mit ; for begging in behalf of the Hospital of Bethlehem ; for using un- 
stamped measures ; for forging letters, bonds, and deeds; for counter- 
feiting the seals of the pope and certain nobles. Persons denounced at 
the Wardmote for le ing a notoriously bad life were committed to 
prison ; and women of character, after being pilloried for a first of- 
tence, if found guilty a third time, were turned out of the city altogeth 





y those towards the Fleet River, and alderman and | Sham' 


| watched till he surrendered, or abjured the realm ; should he escape, the 
ward was fined 100s. Prisoners were confined in Newgate, Ludgate, the 
Tun, and the two Compters—the last four were used for debtors and the 
| more trivial offenders; those coavicted of anything short of felony, by 
paying, as their meaus allowed, 4d., 6d., 8d., or 12d. per week to the 
| sheriffs, being allowed to remove from Newgate, either bringing their 
| bed with them thence, or paying the eee one penny - night 
for the use of one, “ as is the manner in all lodging-houses.” From that 
official they could also obtain bread, ale, wood, and charcoal, at reasona- 
ble price and just measure. 

Singularly enough, among this centary of enactments and records, we 
find no allusion whatever to drunkenness or to burial usages. Whether 
it was impossible to be guilty of the former on the ale of medieval brew- 
ers, or whether it was so common as not to constitute an offence, is an 
open question. The omission of the latter is yet more curiouspas our an- 
cestors certainly died, and somebody as certainly must have baried 


quent on matters appertaining to preserving life, and replete with regu- 
ations respecting eating, drinking, and comforting the inner man. 

If an Saglshae afte to egpunies the merits and demerits of the so- 
called paternal system of government, he cannot do better than stady 
the civic records of the fourteenth century. Protection in its widest 
sense was adopted by the authorities, and the word “ competition” must 
bave been unknown to the | age. Little scope was left for any dis- 
play of ability in the art of oules the trader’s course was being marked 
out for him from beginning to end. What he shoald sell, when 
sell, and to whom he should sell, were all settled for him by proclama- 
tion, enactment and assize. A man was not only told at what price he 
must part with his goods, but if he withdrew from the trade beeause the 
profits would not su him, he was excluded from ever —a Fs 
it, and deprived of freedom of the city! The only excuse for t 
tyrannous regulations is, that they originated in an earnest desire to 
protect the purchaser from being cheated in quantity, quality, or price : 
that they not succeed in so doing, is evident from the many ordi- 
nances issued regarding the same commodity. 

Bread, as was natural, was the subject of more than ordinary care ; 
that made without the city, at Stratford, Bromley, Stepney, and St. Al- 
bans, was considered inferior to the city bread, and at times was probi-| 
bited altogether—a fate that often awaited the loaves of South , be- | 
cause “ the bakers of Southwark are not amenable to the justice of the 
city.” There seems to have been three sorts of bread in use—tourte, or 
brown bread, made of unbolted meal ; wastel, French, or puffe, answer- 
ing to our “ seconds ;” and demeine, or lord’s bread, being the best 
white bread, and double the price of wastel. The baker of white was not 
allowed to sell brown bread ; and the baker of the latter was forbidden 
to have a bolter in his possession, to sell toa retailer, or supply any one 
with flour. Loaves were made in sizes to sell at two or four for a penoy ; | 
they were sold in the public markets, and also by female retailers or re- | 
gratresses, who them from door to door, their profit consistin 
of the thirteenth loaf of the “ baker’s dosen.”’ Substantial 
a right to send their servants to see the dough kneaded, and every loaf 
was impressed with the baker’s seal, a counterpart of which was in the 
hands of the alderman of the ward. From time to time, the officers of 
the city visited the ovens to test the weight and quality of the bread 


them ; but if the Liber Albus be silent on the matter of death, it is elo- | ing hostels, 


should | ord 





while hot, and punish the maker if his batch was inferior to the assize. 


give credit to a regratress in debt elsewhere ; to entice away the ser- | 


ge | vants of their neighbours, or employ those of the trade who left their 


laces without a licence ; to carry bludgeons, or to take @ business, un- 
ess provided with sureties, and possessed of chattels worth forty shil- 
lings. If found guilty of selling bread below the standard, the offending 
baker bad the offending loat hung round his neck, and was drawn on a 
hurdle through the most frequented and dirtiest streets; on a repetition 


Ll b; le, eet ed oaks ther, 
sell by sample, or to together, on 
pap bd maya page mae pag y in orday J, 
in money for grinding a quarter of corn, grain being 
before delivery to the miller. lo Richard IL.’s reign, it 
every house using two bushels a week should 
When a miller was detected pilfering from the grist, the 
till the ietor handed over the offender for 
to defrauded customer, until which all per- 
were forbidden to send grain to that mill. 
meat were held at St, Nicholas Shambles, near 
Newgate, and at Stocks Market House) ; 
were closed at dark. 


; and the 
hall. No forestaling wen al 
was pilloried, and the condemned 
By a proclamation of Edward 
fishmonger, or regrater 
prime (6 A.M.) has been rung 
the king and great lords of the land and the 
make good their purchases so far as they 
Fish tefl we Poy MT uy Be oo 
Gumi we fiod the following description: men’ 

1, cod, conger, cockles, % dace, eel, flounders, herring, had- 
dock, lamprey, muscles, mackerel, oysters, pike, porpoise, ray, roach, 
sturgeon, sole, surmullet, salmon, sealing, sprats, shad, smelts, stickel- 
ings, scaloysters, stockfish, turbot, and whelks, Lobsters, crabs, and 
shrimps seemlto have been unknown to the Londoners. cod, 
herring, haddock, mackerel, conger, and ling were brought to market 
salted as well as fresh. The fishmarkets were in B Street, Old 
Fish Street, and West Cheap; then existad fish-shops in Queen 
which, with London Bridge and Billingsgate, was a gy 
place for fish. The number of enactments respectin i 
trade is extraordinarily great. No fish was to be 
vessel was moored ; citizens had the privilege «eres © oe 
same rate as the dealers, bat apprentices were not wed to enter a 
vessel for that purpose. No one might retail fish on the quay, or carry 
cooked whelks for sale at all. Sprats and whelks sold by 
the tandel or half tandel (a measure which baffles identification) ; stur- 
Gres Sy De haceet, Oe fe Cas Caer being of one taking and curing. 

‘orpoise was sold from the boat, whole or in slices, the Bridge bailiff 
first receiving his fee in the shape of the fins, tail, and entrails, Lam- 
ee See, Sees oe ht for retailing, were to be sold within four 

ays after landing, in Old Street, after which period they were not 
to be sold in less quantities than dozens or half-dozens. Muscles, 
whelks, and cockles, probably because they were a favourite food with 
the poor, could not be bought for resale. Retailers were also forbidden 
to purchase mackerel, or other fish brought into town by cart, 
till noon. When were sold Nf the basket, the latter must be capable 
of holding one bushel of oats, while the fish must be of one sort only, and 
of one quality, so that the legal luminaries of the period the 
difficulty of deciding as to the right of crabs to be included among 
“ mixed fish.” 

The consumption of so much fish doubtless contributed towards mak- 
or ancestors a thirsty race; a multitude of brewers satisfied that 
thirst, although the trade was one of little repute, and carried on prin- 
cipally by females. As soon as a brewing was completed, the al 
tasted by the ale-conner of the ward, who, if be found it inferior 
assize, ordered it to be sold at a lower price, disobedience to w 
visited with fine, imprisonment, and pillory. 
quite new, aad if we may judge from the q 
Gore eege citadel to, could stmneat bave been of a very intoxicating na- 
ture. Customers used to send vessels to the brewery, where they 
stood all night, to allow the ale time to work, so as to be by the morning 
“ good and clear.” Tavern-keepers aud victuallers—the latter sold 
visions only—did not receive any guests as lodgers: those who 80 
were called hostelers, from whence probably comes “ mine host ;” , 
in their turn, were restricted to serving their visitors, and could not bake 
or brew for themselves, or keep a guest longer than a day and a night, 
unless they made themselves responsible for any offence he might com- 

and 





Drawing a sword, dagger, or knife, was punished by a fine of half a 
mark, or fifteen days in Newgate ; but if blood was drawn, a fine of 20s., 
or forty days. Striking with the without drawing blood, was liable 
to 2«., or eight days ; with blood, 40 pence, or twelve daye—the offender 
also paying damages to the injured individual, and find ag sureties for 
futare good behaviour. Such cases were tried day by day before the 
sheriffs. Any felon who avoided the law by taking sanctuary, was to be 


mit. The bostelers, with few exce: were freemen, 
. | foreig selon palenaly eaciadeh hams toe tendo Dealers 


wines were forbidden to sell any other description ; 

unsweet wines were not to 

wine in the same cellar with Rhenish. 

was officially scrutinised, gauged, ; 

and old, were not allowed to be mixed together, and the taverner was 
compelled to dispose of his old wine before he sold any of b 





Bakers were forbidden to heat their ovens with fern, straw, reeds, or | patterns, and threw them over 
stubble ; to use fountain-water for kneading ; to buy corn for re-sale ; to | beautiful warriors bore the name of “ 


;| took possession of the first 





is no mention of flasks or bottles, so we 


ways sold on draught. To guard against adulteration, or substitution 
an inferior liquor, every customer had a right to see that the Po 
was clean, and to be present at the drawing of the wine from the cask, 
All bay ory = ements rameny a meng in -or © which the ta 
verner to give up his silver g-mug, asa of future good. 
behaviour, in addition to paying a fine to the city. 

Even at this early period, Eagland carried on an extensive trade with 
other countries, although the im unduly preponderated. The ex. 
ports were limited to corn, w hides, batter—a thin, serous bu 
sold by liquid measure ; but France, Greece, and Italy sent their 
Spain, her wine, wool, and squirrel-skias ; Brabant and Flanders, 
rayed Cathey Kipeae farntshed its textures, Rheims its fabrics, 
Prussia ber 6! The and those of 

privil and were exempt 

of the annoyances syste y Mintel apes traders 
beral spirit of the age. Thus foreigners were 
selling by retail, acting as brokers, bu 
wet, making dye, or “doing any work that 
Alien poulterers must vot sell privately, or warehouse their stock, or 
lodge under the roof of a freeman. Veten Saion pore Saas 
carry any carcass to market without the hide, and ordered to sell their 
meat by retail until noon, by wholesale from that time to vespers, whea 
they were obliged to get rid of their rem: stock at any price, being 
lorbidden to carry any away for salting or . Forty days’ stay was 
the utmost allowed to foreiga visitors to London. Such was the extra- 

jealousy displa: by the citizens towards 
only charitable construction we can put upon it th 
lieved their city possessed such attractions that unless they rendered it 
as di le as possible to them, they would be overwhelmed and 
red and Ay by fan onan Bh ass em Borde, some i 
years later, no the laws regarding strangers were 
proof of 2 arges the t number of resident foreigners as a decisive 
of the superi zo ae over all European capitals. 

We might prolong this paper almost indefinitely, 20 full is the Liber 
Albus of interesting and suggestive matter ; but we have done sufficient 
to shew its importance as a help to the study of our country’s history, 
and point out a rich mine of wealth to those interested in medieval an- 
tiquities ; and in conclusion, must express our hope that this volume, so 
excellently edited by Mr. Riley, may be but the precursor of the publica- 
tion of the other treasures of the Gaildhall Library. 


—_—_—S 


THE AMAZONS. 

There is a quaint story told by old Herodotus touching the origin of a 
tribe of Scythians called the “ Sonu eth eee ie 
the indomitable t as well as the skilful equitation of the softer sex, 
may not be out ee ee 
cords of all feats of stren ill, by flood and field. I must despair 
of telling it in such terse and 1 as the hb old 


vigorous g 
historian ; but the substance of his narrative is as follows : 

The Greeks, having obtained a victory over their natural enemies, the 
Amazons, were sufficlently ill-advised to take with them three ship-loads 
who, as was to be expected, no sooner 

nst their uishers, cat them into 
Herodotus slily observes that these 


;” and we may doubt if 
the designation be entirely ina; te in the present day. 


rious ladies, all adrift, and totally unskilled in navigation, for 
“ Frail mariners were they, without a chart,” 


found themselves at the mercy of the winds and waves, till they went 
ashore on the Scythian coast. 
Here they landed, and, with trae feminine instinct of peprenien, 
herd of horses they fell in with, 80 
ceeded to plunder the territory of The latter gave them 
to 









of these termagants, as 
fairly got to sea, than they rose 


It of 


¥ 


nl 
eferEres 


couples lived entirely by plunder, and as the 
4 , easy: creatare 
: buckasaecboeld ve the first to weary of 
xistence, and a retirement into the cal: 
Brimfall of 
by their new position new 


country, because 
with the bow, throw 

the javelin, ride on horseback, and bave never learnt the empl its of 
. But your women do none of the we have men' we 


ate site sree os 


retain 
their ancient mode of living, both going out on horseback to hunt with 
their husbands and without their husbands, and joining in war, and wear- 
anos. 
i bo sup wan aap hebepanban Sannte tae giaiee aay. Withie 
matz, who carry out t t . Within 
the last twenty years, the ladies of Eng’ snd widows 
—have fn numbers heretofore unparalleled, and with 
of danger as admirable as it isalarming. Far be it 
it otherwise! Perhaps a fair woman on a good horse is 
combination of beauty and power that a ter could 
pc and congenic fs 
ts, 
with’ deepened and 
lithe 0 deftly to 
with all a woman’s tact 
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skim the gleaming brook, like a swallow on the ae rise, like a mer- | me around him, his mistress, his friend, the men he meets in society, | paper it sounds well that the conflict of religions should not only exist, 


maid in moarning, limp and ed, from its de 


I have my own jon as to the wisdom of such proceed-| boasts of the favours be has received ; the son may not be less licen- | faintest wish to take part in the conflict itsel 
Kev Lang t. ie limbs and bodies of these trea-| tious, but he throws the veil of secrecy over his amours, and never boasts | long to the priests he looks on as perfectly nataral, right, and inevitable. 
exposed, however remotely, to the | even of the favours he obtains from the mercenery beauties in fashion. | All be asks is that the priests should be prevented from using this pecu- 


: too high! 
ings; 1 wey oe ‘Ce 75 eee them 


person be elbows at restaurants. The father is openly licentious and | but have the fairest possible play. In vt the Italian has not the 


That religion should be- 


risk of injury ; 1 may opine that, if they would content themselves with | The father is boisterous and full of rhodomontade ; the son is quiet and liar property of theirs so aa to make his newspaper dull, his home 
ary 5 nerd 


following the bounds, at a respectfu 


gracing Snare ost and throagh hand-gates, in company with a the sen has few acquaintances and fewer friends. The father issur-| The Tuscan authorities have, 


distance, along bridle roads 


large proportion of those who wear scarlet on shoulder and spur on heel, | rounded by parasites ; the son has not one, The father is fund of the | all our notions of liberal gover 


1| unassuming. The father knows everybody, and has “ hosts of friends ;’’ | uncomfortable, and his life at the café uneasy. 


we hear. ventured on a step which shocks 
ament. Ever since the announcement of 


pr safer ore becoming place. But I cannot defend | field ; the son is indifferent to sport. the arrival of Prince Napoleon at Leghorn heralded the triumph of civil 
they | ae y LA Sprgetine in 60 thioking. I cannot eu my| Mons, Alex. Dumas the younger is seriously annoyed by the publi- | and religious liberty in Tuscany, an Evangelical Congregation has met 
pe —— very natural retort—“ If we can ride as well as you city bis futher gives to every detail of their personal history ; for his | every Sunday at Florence with entire publicity and great success. It 


cra and are as food of the sport, why should you deny us the pleasure of | fatner bee tow secrets from the pablic. He gave some time ago long de- | had the indispensable attraction of 


being close to the 
thing?” 


& popular preacher, it secured a nu- 





and witnessing with our own eyes what tails of hie sou's amoure in the public papers. His son has remonstrated | merous and i ng and it had a highly venerable Count 
x Lowy 3 tat of fou g > Ives, in a quick | agaio and again with him ; but when he begins to sermonize the father | among its members, to make it respectable. But ite Taseens has ruined 


looks at his son and laughs so heartily at what appears to him a droll/|it. The Archbishop of Florence bas taken alarm. Priests have been in- 


b> which establishes the position that “| sight, the son is soon obliged to give up in despair. Sometimes his | structed to assist at its gatherings, and have reported the heresies to 
There is acs Sa ee Its sense is limited, I imagine, to | father makes him so very angry, a harsh speech will escape bim, and if| which they have been doomed to listen. The Fete = of Tuscany deter- 
a =~ pation, I think it applies to the other sex quite as point- it be witty none laugh louder or more heartily than his father. He said | mined to put the thing down. Accordingly, they left it to the Govern- 


our own. If the ladies will persist in going perfectly 
ty Secon , be it understood : defend me from ea on the e 


one day, after a most giddy revelation had been made by his father, | ment to decide whether it would publicly discountenauce the Congrega- 
- y,,_my father has so much vanity he is capable of riding behind his | tioa, or whether it would incur the risk of a religious agitation being got 


“ ‘—if, I say, they will in riding | own carriage, to make the people in the street believe he owns a negro | up against the political liberty that has established itself within the last 
eas Silat, es the bird files, who am I, chat I should attempt the | waiter.” Young Mons. Damas was dining one day with come young lite-| few months in Tuscany. The Goverament had apparently very little 


fom Bes task of dissuading them from that to which they incline 


?| rary men, when one of them told a most amusing story of creditor life : | hesitation, and it has intimated to the heads of the Congregation, that 


tha 
tand on end still, I have seen it done so | how a creditor got rid of a most important debtor as Don Juan freed him- | the public divine services with open doors must be utterly and immedi- 
pe tsuer thet I tagin bo bope there may be less certainty of @ fatal | self from Monsieur Dimanche. Young Mons. Dumas roared with laugh- | ately discontinued. Political liberty is a reality for which Baron 


result than I have been used to suppose. It may be that the 
“ Sweet little cherub, who sits up aloft 
To take care of the life of poor Jack, 


Rica- 
ter. “ Don’t you know your father is the hero?” whispered one of the | soli and his colleagues are willing to fight and die, but religious liberty 
guests in hisear. * ’Taint possible! Father the hero? La! man, if he| isa mere shadow. We may be sure that the vast majority of Italians 
were, he’d have told it in his memoirs?’ His father for a long time held | will think the Tuscan Government perfectly right, and would have con- 








roceed! that the son was too methodical even to be a man of taleat, and was fond | sidered it simply ludicrous to weakeu the position of Tuscany before a 
condeerauL” pdb het wet heortrg ate pe F a | of saying that one day he got up in the morning and could not fiad a | European Congress in order to let a few Evangelical Obristians have 
of “ ’ Af 

lei a! 





nacity of life which sets 


All I know is| single pair of boots, but upoa looking into his son's wardrobe he dis-| freedom of speech. It is true the acquiescence of the Government in the 


: - - best | cover no less than twelve pairs on a shelf. “ That lad will never be a | demands of the Archbishop bas not failed to produce some irritation ‘ 
Gerier"the ore You re rendy fo ion "tee beeaeed ie Tell it is | man of genius !”’ but this irritation is directed solely against the priests. The Florentines 


offered )—and ride 


{im with any one of three or four packs of hounds in | “ One day Mons. Alex. Dumas, the father, was boasting of his pedigree, | are stated to be slightly angry, not becuuse religious liberty has been 


and asserting his right (which is unquestioned) to the title of Marquis de | invaded, but because the priests have had a success. They cousider that 
our best couutries, you will obisin satisfactory proof with your own eyes), bi) oiorie, until th be ith fatigue. T thei ies b 
that the superiority you have hitherto belicved you enjoyed over the | !® Pailleterie, = il the company began to gape w igue. The son r adversaries have scored a point, and that it will be roy ye 


weaker sex—at least, in the hunting field—is simply a delusion and 


It is not yet a twelve-month ago since I myself witnessed a very 
aeaveing burst tf some fifteen or twenty minutes, from the secure po- 
sition of the box of a friend’s barouche, bowling comfortably along a con 


| exclaimed, “ Peace! peace! we all know your armorial bearings ; you | them as political Liberals to be quits with the priests on the first 

| show them often enough !....They are mach jaw on little gold!” I may | op nity. 
| join to this series of anecdotes two others which exhibit the character of e think that even persons who have suffered enough from priests to 
.| the father and son in a striking light. Young Mons. Dumas perceived on | be absorbed in hating them may agree with the Sardinian Tuscan 


) | the eve of the maturity of several bills that he lacked about one hundred | Governments that in italy poli liberty must precede religious, For 
venlens Maver. Rt ey - oe poy of ph a pt francs of their total amount. He went to his father, and asked him to | religious liberty can never really flourish unless people care about re- 
oz ack pac! lan 
rom 


of their country, and three individuals bad singled themselves out 


| lend him a bundred francs. “ I caa’t to save my life and soul,” replied | ligion, and religion is not the subject that at present occupies the 


| the father. “ I was going around to you to borrow fifty, and fifty francs | thoughts of Italians. And we must expect that it will be v ong be- 
the mass, and were sailio aay —o a yon Men I must have.” Young Dumas left his father fifty francs poorer than | fore religion will get euch a hold on Italy as to allow any pd of faith 
otride o —e ~— ~ 7 heme friend's horses are steady, and | When he entered, and found himself obliged to go to Porcher’s to borrow | to make progress there with which those who wish here to see religious 


his coachman a discreet possonoas) ; 
see these equestrians rising and  dipp 


ing many horses’ lengths from 


i 
ing over the country, never diverg 
respective lines, taking their leaps 
as they came, and apparently enjoying the sport with that thorough ex- 


t warmed one’s blood, I say, to|® bundred and aa francs. You don’t know who Porcher is? He is one | liberty in Italy can have much sympathy. Whether partisan or 


secta- 
of the mysteries of Paris. Porcher is the great purchaser of “ author’s | rian ons would rank it as an evil or a good, there can be no 
tickets” in Paris. He knows the exact value ofa piece the first time he | doubt that the great Roman Catholic perseoution which blotted out 
sees it (and to all the last rehearsals), and how much money he can ad-| Protestantism throughout the Latin nations in the sixteenth century was 








ultation, that near approach to temporary insanity, which attacks about | Vance to the author on it. He is the State street of our authors, too, | 80 far effectual, that it has made those inhabitants of Catholic countries 


one in fifty ofthe votaries of the chase. 
terms with centre of thres—a delicate and accomplished woman, 


m were well known | >Ut, unlike State street, he advances money frequently without immedi- 
ts first-rate performers, and they were doing all they knew to keep on equal ate prospect of payment, and without being particular about bills’ ma- | utter distaste for all religious inquiryfis comman to Spain, France, 


| 





who are not zealous Catholics almost entirely indifferent toreligion. An 


g 


| ‘arity. He never takes more than the legal rates of interest. Porcher | Italy. As to Spain, there is | no one there who could inquire if 


well-bora and well-nurtured lady, with a lovely face, a soft gentle man- has made a fortune in this business. be would, or would inquire if he could ; but in France there is no reason 


Mind, I do not say I approve, though I am bound to admit that very walking out with Mons. Jules de Premaray, the dramatic critic of Za | is no inquiry, because Romanism has succeeded in preseating to the 
pepe apy my —_a— — ee a yee | looked at their watches they found it past 6 o'clock. ‘It is too late to| no religion. The first effects of political liberty are also injuri 
But what of that? They never listen to advice, bless them! and as for | 8° home and dine with me. Let us dine together at some restaurant ; kind of 

ailing on them to indulge in, or abstain from, anything they have or | but as I have only 10 francs in my a I must call by my father’s 
— og : / farted man get him to give me some money.’ hen they reached his father’s house, 
e 


| 
ve not a mind to, why none of us can have attaii to 


hood withont learning, and smarting pretty freely too, in getting the les- 


son by heart, that— 
«“ If they will, they will , you may depend on’t, ‘ 
And T they went, they peak fee there’s an end on't.’ 


“y, ® i 5 ths of 1 ~ 
And now, you high-hearted ladies! “ gentle, but not fearfal,” who are Young Dumas has been poor, but even in his most straitened circum- | cause @ few mon itical liberty bave thrown th 


d the 


from the pardonable ambition 


tually first. See some cauti well over the obstacle in 


determined to t in the ecstatic revelry of the chase, do not 
le forge —— treaties of an old gentleman who cannot con- seems to have bestowed a thought on—he certainly never has bestowed | c! 


espise warnings 7 

tomes og SY george y ot Pity wl a ¢ boars eed Prett y library and reading in the Rue de la Michodiere, not far from Madame 
D . ? 7 ° 

of taking your own line and > ey aly ry ery, or rather her old place, for the squashery is now in 








ner, and a little lace-edged pocket-handkerchief peeping from the pocket |. “ To return to the father and son, I must end this sketch of their dif- 


why educated persons should not adopt any form of faith they 
of her side-saddle ! tit at 


ferent characters by telling you another story. One day the son was | Still there is no religious change, because there is no inquiry ; 


: 


Patrie ; their walk extended further than they supposed, and when they | neral the simple alternative between being Catholics and bein 
to 


é 
22% 


ligious liberty. Even under the Empire there ie the 
France which consists in the freedom of control from other S! 
the hope of a periodicai revolution. This is sufficient to keep 
ran up stairs.. He came down stairs in ten minutes, looking very | hood in some sort of check, and thus to remove the causes of 
blank. ‘See here, my friend,’ said he to Mons, Jules Premaray, ‘ we | which a domineering hierarchy is so apt to engender. In Italy 
mast go home and dine there. I have only five francs left—my father | thing is certain to tell; and probably the priests have partly succeeded 
borrowed t’other five-franc piece.’ in suppressing the public meetings of the Evangelical wen or oy 
em 


: 


ZF 
fi 


Es 


stances he has taken care of his mother and sister, whom his father never | ground. The Italians have also a ground of to 
peculiar to themselves. They are in that ne ° 
ity when nations attach themselves blindly to everything of 
ty pet , a8 alone worthy of consideration or 
hey have a notiou that the Papacy is in some way creditable to 
They like to believe that the of Rome is the 


7 


money on them. His mother kept for a ¢ man a circulating 


FEE 


Mauroy ; she at present lives at a village just out- 


i 


ous sportsman t + of lar B 
of you before you ride at it. Give him time to fall ; and when you see side the northwest gates of Paris, in an annuity bought by her son. His aoe yey ts mee J secu ome. they condescead to en- 


him safe in the next field, make up your mind. Do not strike your horse | in her bridal t five thousand dollars, beside paying for her wedding 
with little riding-whip ; a from that white arm of yours will J 
your : P i Set-seer land hes bi attire. Her father gave her....his presence at the bridal ceremony. 


sister married a provincial gentleman of tolerable income, and he placed of so animportant a subject as a religious 
a they evidently think that they nde sorte ak 


turn, so that it might do them credit, and be purely Italian 





He gives away a portion of his income in charity whenever he finds a national. In every way they require to grow before evangelical 
eye, off his attention from the business in his front. Aso, at thick 
y' where, like Harlequin in a pantomime, you mast bit deserving object. religion can have any interest or meaning for them. bes | neon 


or barrow 
t t t through, remember that bave not the same 
pede fe ne < ies ana tae at even if you warotee eae o> THE EMPBROR NAPOLEON AND “RECOGNIZED RIGHTS.” 


means of forcing 
ye ey mee on the same side. You must rely on his 
therefore 


own. If mast be with the hounds, spare no pains to get 
Zool, start ; the exeliement of galloping, well we know, is quite enou, 
to raise your blood to fever-heat ; but the bunters’ is a more 


phlegma A 
pote t, and few persons can have ridden much to } as without while alluding to his respect for recognised rights, showed that he re- 


etronger and surer of themselves, awake to hi aims, 
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The Paris Patrie has the following article, headéd@ “Les Droits Recon- the Bitle Society “+ ert ee 







he refuse, do not attempt to contest the point. Reserve | nus :”’— to push them forward. 
your spirit of contradiction for the next difference you may have with 


the male bi whom most it delighteth you to oppress, and give way ’ 
peg ped, sae tn thin oun, paxbage, ele ings and perfidious alarms.’ It had been given out that the Emperor 


— 
MR. BRIGHT’S REFORM. 
would take the opportunity of the New Year’s ceneption to give the ex-| This is just now very much the case with an agitation which ran se- 
: planations req’ by Austria and Rome. The Emperor, on the con- | veral knote an hour during the vacation, and with an agitator who at- 
trary, maintained that reserve which befits the dignity of France, and, | tracted ay A general attention to his strange oscillations. We have 
ordinary course of business, been reporting several of Mr. 


“ What passed yesterday * once more deceived ‘interested misgiv- 
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a ing that | are cooler, as well as bolder, when near the pack mains faithful to the — of his pay t appeared at one time | Bright’s meetings, but it seems to be space thrown away. They attract 





to be ap that the Pope’s Nuncio would not go to the Tuileries ; | no attention ; no one seems to read them ;*they form no topic of conver- 
than, eben emenget thels. ewe spartan. skim safely ov intricate ana | &* ¥# ere, and spoke in behalf of the Corps Di ue. The alar- ce veeed Bee ae y us no correspondence ; they are never or 

How often have I seen the rank skim me bape | mists have their trouble for their The n 5 end poalest <iftiete enforced or answered. At this time we might as well! ta 
treacherous fence that has created unspeakable loss and confusion | o¢ the Emperor has all their hostile anticipations. The | certain number of chapters from Guicciardi’s History of Maly, which has 


amongst the — With that respectable force interfere 
little as possible. If you 


ts ised by 
and crossed at the fences: worse than all, you will acquire a mean 
pa he ef the qourteny, tho horsemanship, the resclation, and general ties have only been modified by other treaties. ombardy 


pas your ee and ~ siting’ for the “g so caipees — by torious at Milan, did not proclaim that treaties were at an end, 
fo the chase with a fresh horse and an unruffied Solfer 


when you will again jo! 
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ith regard to dress, he would be a bold man who should venture 


to : : 

adviae the iadioson a subject which they have made thelr eepecil sidy.| military oocepation of Atria. If her counsels had been listened to, 
t, they me, cannot too p workmanlike. in » . 

au Rosas tall cole t is out of place and, indeed, the | Bologna would have returaed to its allegiance to the Pope. On the | been no one present who could cote Daven Mr ~~ 


chap 
are not with the hounds, let nothing tempt i Emperor’s words are such as t hams bane expected wep We wislem the tation in that land of being the most unreadable book ever 
into the folly of riding across a country after them: they crowd and — — ¢ cin eu Sondies ww with as pation antes Pe his 
jostle even you, without meaning to do so. You will be shat out at the y, Tt — 


is a very be- prvente 
de of ino and by treaties ; the question is how best to preserve it consistently wi 






prio ie ade “aie he dene t. In his distress for an aud 
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ls for every just and legitimate cause. The 


belonged to | listen. The Birmin on and the Birmingham commonalty 

Austria by virtue of the final act of 1815. The Emperor Napoleon, vic- | return bim to Parliament, they are in bound to come and 

and after | listen when Mr. Bright intimates a desire to make them a speech. Las’ 

ino he went to Villafranca, as a pacificator, to receive from the | Friday he took ion of the Town-ball for this We duly 

hands of the Emperor of Austria himself the liberation of that part: of | reported the on Botnetey moreinga~ electric wires 
Italy. It was not France that abstracted the Romagaas from the sove- | in action for the y—but they no notice. To-day we 


other hand, the temporal power of the Pope is a droit reconnu, by histor 


ties; poor Mr. , the member for the was present 
coming one. All I stipalate for is, that it should the security of Europe, and the state of modern society. T for r hich are obvi 
rope, . The policy of | for reasons which are obvious. 
testa}. ant wl sone cuetia,. 25% np Sep Gieies onset Soe Sea France is tot distingtly traced. She opposes none ; does not use her | Every other man upon the platform who had a name known beyond 
Bay had or open Bey J Ag nen able to get | Bitimate influence to constrain or to menage ; she recommends concord his own family circle was a member of the Corporation, in duty bound to 
— eae eke: est tose ops and Sr | and moderation to all peoples. She knows how to respect treaties even go aioe their Mayor. No one would come willingly to back up 
_— -4— —— to catch er though they are against her own interests. This poliey, respectful for . Bright. None of the Manchester or Liv men were there. 
“7 gir will not easily forget his tee The a wenn, Suge recoguised rights, sympathetic for all just principles and generous ideas, | had not even secured the attendance of half-a-dozen Irish Members. Even 


is that which, as the Emperor bas so well said, can alone re-establish con- 
fore, be as short as is consistent with ap , and of a fabric that : to 
thoaght th t the prevailing cos- | Sdence and Those who call for any other policy are either per- | not shown themselves disinclined to make sacrifices for their common 


of “a Bloomer,” would ensure warmth and convenience either when 
mounting, di * , or in the saddle. This is a q don, however, | 2 esthoritice even of those Italian States that will not completely bow 
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sticoat, gathered in at each male something like the Zouave’s panta- RELIGION IN ITALY. 
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his own family did not stand staunch to his side. The Leathams have 


1 friends.” cause, but they were not on the platform. Where was the man of Had- 
_ age oe dersfield ? When wee hero of Wakefield? Mr. Bright himself is too 
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must be for one of two reasons—either that the public interest in Parlia- 
mentary Reform is slack, or else that Mr. Bright and the very few gen- 
tlemen who act with bim have lost all authority upon this subject. If 
Mr. Bright talks upon Parliamentary Reform for an boar and a half just 
as though he were talking against time, leaving not a single new idea in 


the minds of his audience when be sits down, and exhibiting no fervour | 


throughout, except when be emerges from bis historical sammary of all 
Reform Bills, past and present, and gives himself the personal satisfac- 
tion of scolding all who differ from bim—if Mr. Bright does this, we may 
be sure that no one else would succeed better in bis behalf. Mr. Bright’s 
single talent is great power of expression, just as bis single deficiency is 
the want of sometbiog worthy of expression. 

We do not, however, believe that the cause of the stagnation of the Re- 
form question in Birmingbam is to be found in a geveral indifference to 
Parliamentary Reform. If we thought this we should hardly have em- 
ployed our space in making what would under rueb circumstances have 
been useless observations. On the contrary, we believe that the neces- 
sity for a moderate and equitable Reform is at this moment as firma 
conviction ia the popular mind as it hasever been. The present position 
of this lately rampant agitation in Birmingham arises simply from a sus- 

icion tbat Mr. Bright has proved himself to be a very eloquent failure. 

t is not that he has been contradictory in his speeches and scurrilous in 
his language ; it is not that he has habitually endeavoured to set class 
against class ; it is not that he is intolerant of all difference of opinion, 
or that in ex ing that intolerance he condescends to the use of lan- 
gu which lowers the tone of public discussion. These vices cannot 
bat impair any man’s usefulness, but they are not always fatal. How- 
ever fiercely Mr. Bright may abuse those who differ from him and ex- 
press their differences, he ought to know that when an English public 
man has once made himself known it is only he himself who can write 
himself or talk himself down. 

Mr. Bright has, we think, been pore | to this event by need 
to the world that, however faulty may be the institutions which he vitu- 

rates, they are the perfection of human wit when compared with the 

nventions which Mr. Bright would substitute for them. 
Commons beard him pour forth for hours a series of crotchets upon India, 
which to all who had, and to nearly all who bad not, seen that country 
savoured of actual fatuity. Upon this occasion he, for the first time, 


talked everyone out of the House. The Birmingham people have also | 


seen with great disappointment and dissatisfaction Mr. Bright’s Reform 
Bill, and have seen enough of it to know that it would unsettle all things 
and settle nothing. His friends have also seen the plan of taxation 
which be has just introduced to us from America, and they shake their 
heads at it. 
Mr. Bright will not do for a legislator, —— he may be useful as an 
agitator. This, however, is no evidence that the country does not expect 
and require a Parliamen Reform, but only intimates that the country 
by no means requires that Mr. Bright should have any influence upon its 
character, or any hand in its preparation. 


SS 


THE PAPAL STATES. 


The Roman correspondent of the Courrier du Dimanche writes, under 
date of 3ist ult. : 

Yesterday Cardinal Antonelli sent to the Dake of Gramont a note of 
the utmost importance, and which has been the subject of all sorte of 
commentaries to-day. It is couched in very firm language, and contains 
categorical conclusions. His Eminence informs the French ambassador 
of the painful surprise felt by the Pope on hearing the publication of a 
work whieh throughout ls and outrages che temporal sovereignty of 
the Holy See. The cardinal then to state that such pamphlet 
would bave passed unnoticed, or at least would not have caused any 
more uneasiness to the Holy See than other publications of the same na- 
ture put into circulation by the enemies of the church, if certain ciroum- 
stances had not unfortunately imparted to it a real importance. His 
Ewinence complains of the silence of the French Moniteur respecting a 
production to which the universal press of Europe attributes an official 
origia. and frankly declares that the —_ obtained by the Apos- 
tolic Nuncio at Paris — to his Holiness anything but satisfactory. 
The Sovereign Pontiff is resolved to defend firmly, under all circam- 

the integrity of the domains of the church. If the Emperor Na- 
—— which has given the Holy See so many proofs of 

tude, should not think r to assure the Sovereign Pontiff 

icy of France is not that of the anonymous pamphlet, the 

Foy would not consent to attend the Congress. I scarcely think 
the Holy See will receive the explanations and guarantees it requises. 
I bave been informed on good authority that the Emperor has sent to the 
Duke de Gramoat his answer to a previous letter which the Pope had 
¢ the medium of the Apostolic Nuncio 

gneur Sacconi. That answer, down to this evening, had 

been delivered to the _ Father. But at the Vatican the ramour 

has prevailed ever since the 27th that the Emperor Napoleon’s letter, 
though written in the most respectful and affectionate terms as far as 


The House of | 


here is a spreading suspicion, even among the masses, that | 


| that the Emperor finds himself in presence of Pio IX., a man infinitely 
more obstinate and fanatical than Pius VII. was. In these few months 
past, the more France bas — and prayed him to concede ample re- 
forms, the more has be shown himself opposed to them. You may look 
|upon it as certain, that Cardinal Antonelli was going to the Cocgress 
with special instructions to protest and then retire, the instant there 
arose the question of the Pope’s dominion over the Romagnas. a 
the interval of anticipated delay, the cardinal sent off instractions to al 
| the mayors of every town in the dominions still belonging to the Pope, 
| desiring them to get up petitions to his Holiness, in which the people 
| were to declare their wish to continue under bis gentle and mild govern- 
|ment. It is only fair that England should krow the truth about this 
| disreputable manceuvre. 
| The present communal councils consist merely of the nominees of the 
government, and the mayors are selected in each case by the Soverei 
| himself. Notwithetanding all this, the petitions are not going on so fa- 
| yourably as the clerical party wish. At Ancona, the mayor or gonfalo- 
| niere, the Marquis del Monte, a man quite at the beck of the priests, ven- 
| tared to put his es by iteelf to a petition, which he sent off to the 
| Pope, and in which he spoke in the name of the whole council and the 
| entire city. Bnt the greater 





part of the council have protested in writing 
| against thie proceeding of their mayor, and declared that they jate 
the petition as being no work of theirs. At Sesi and Macerata com- 
| munal council refased to get up apy petition at all. In Rome itself the 
| still persevere in the enlistment of mercenaries of over nation. Cardi 
| nal Wiseman, now residing there, bas promised sev thousands from 
| Ireland. They hope to a force of 20,000 men—who, by the bye, if 
| ever collected, will cost as much as 60,000 on account of the bounty, high 
pay, acd frequent desertions. I think this boasted array of 20,000 men 
will tarn out to be mere bi a bral illusion of the fanatics 
of Monte Cavallo. I leave out the diffleulties of —@! ther ra- 
tions for such a force beyond a very short time indeed. For rest, if 
the Congress does come off, Count Cavour has pledged himeelf to the 
Pontifical populations that he will raise bis voice in their behalf against 
the continuance of this medieval tyranny and darkness which so op- 
presees and bewilders them ; against this despotic system that lets loose 
armed foreign mercenaries against the citizens, and pays its hirelings 
with money extorted from those very citizens. Count Cavour’s name 
brings me to the internal offairs of Piedmont. Should there be no Con- 
gress (though I think there will be one), his return to power will be ine- 
vitable. Certain low court intrigues, and the efforts of a small, stupid, 
and dishonest party, will be unable to prevent it.—Qor. London Daily 
News. 








NIBLO'S GARDEN. 
COOKE’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 
FROM ASTLEY'’S, LONDON. 
vas tremendous sensation produced by the first representations in America of 
Cooke's Superb Equestrian Troupe, 
is without a | in any country or any age. The crowds that cme from all parts of the 
patent SY wy nt Le fm hk Py Ay meg places to! witness the 
y of the first riders and gymnasts of the era, is almost incredible. 
No other exhiblton—either dramatic, operatic, or equestrian—has ever, at any season of (he 
year, been honoured with such large and respectable audiences, while hundreds are nightly 
unable to gain admission. 
DURING THE PRESENT WEEK 


A Superb Oriental Pageant, 
To be followed by the performances of the 
Arabian Blood Mare, **ZAIDEE,’’ 
Trained and exercised by M’'LLE ELLA ZOYARA. 
New and terrific feats by the 
BROTHERS HANLON, 
In their heroic and gracefal performance called 
Les Hommes De L’ Air. 
Grand display of k ward on b ‘ik, by the world challenging barebacked 
rider, JAMES ROBINSON. 
Court Jester 





Will be given 





in her truly artistic scene of equitation, without saddle or bridle. 
MLLE. ELLA ZOYARA 
Toll wis ohn, a wane ana lneer wera SS 
MASTER BARCLAY, THE JUVENILE RIDER, 
in a graphic English Hunting Scene, on two ponies. 
Mr. COOK will perform his TROUPE OF SHETLANDS. 
The juvenile artists, Masters Fred and Edw. Hanlon, age 9 and 10 years, in their great 
equilibrium upon LA COLONNE PERSE. 
The above will be given in addition to all the other superb feats of this unparalleled eques- 
trian troupe 
In the 
rehearsal, O° cRRY SPORTS OF OLD ENGLAND, 
in which will be introduced the Steeple Race, Morris Dance, May Pole and o'her games. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE.—No improper characters, either male or female, admitted to 


— JAMES M. NIXON 
EQUESTRIAN MATINEES : % 





re the Pope personally, contains doctrines concerning the Ri 
the temporal power of the Sovereign Pontiff which 4 not those of 


the Holy See, and which the latter will oppose by all the means at its 
command, 


The Paris correspondent of the Independance of Brussels says : 

The Pope’s Nuncio received on Thursday a note from his government 
to be ited to the French cabinet ; but up to Friday be had not 
sented it, and had not even requested an interview of M. Baroche, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs ad interim. As to the contents of the note, we may 
easily divine that they must be the development of the opinions ex- 
pressed with so much virulence by the Giornale di Roma. According to 
ome rumours, the truth of which, however, we do not guarantee, the 
conclusions of the note are even more absolute than those of the article. 
Perhaps these rumours arose from the fact that reports have lately been 
current at Rome to the effect that the Pope intends to leave his capital 
for Gaeta, and to from that place to the Island of Majorca, 
offered him by as ap asylum. 

The Opinion Nationale says : 

We bave before us a printed paper which om to prove that there 
exists, even in France, at Marseilles, an office for enlisting men for the 
Pontificial army. This curious document is thus conceived :—“ Service 
of the Holy Se es alge pee ery Depot at Marseilles— 
Declaration of Catholicism.—], the undersigned, contracting this day an 
engagement of four years in the service of the Holy See. declare that I 
profess the catholic, apostolic, and Roman religion ; in faith of which J 
sign the present ——.” Lower down there is: “I, the undersigned, de- 
clare, in eo far as I can confide in his affirmation, that the man named 
—— belongs to the catholic a 
—-. Bi , ——, Reverend father, Jesuit, del ”’ The paper 
bears no printer’s name, but we have every reason to believe it authentic. 


a 


NAPOLEON, THE POPE AND THE CONGRESS. 


I am aware that in Eogland you are not particularly desirous of havin 
not long informed you of the Italian feek 
ing generally on that matter ; but I do not wish to conceal from you my 
own a. and I frankly must own that I ardently wish a congress to 
assemble, for it would be the death and burial of the Vienna one, of the 
international principles there and then sanctioned. I do not mean to 
say the new congress will proclaim any new axioms of State, bat it will 
de facto sanction the conviction of the world, that all armed intervention 
against the wish of the people themselves is unlawful and unjust ; it will 
cancel at one blow the juridical system of the Holy Alliance, and then 
European public law will cease to be opposed, as every one now perceives 
it is, to the solemn principles of liberty and justice. Austria and Rome 
bave ag eee this result, so that they would have gone to the Con- 
gress as the udder does to the charmer. 'y now think themselves for- 
tunate, aod are heartily glad of the pretext so unexpectedly given them 
for be ang 1 appear. However, everything depends once more on 
Napoleon’s decision. If be wishes a congress. he will threaten Vienna, 
Naples, and Rome ; and they will be sure to go, considering that the 
lesser evil of the two. If Napoleon does not wish it, we may be sure 
that he bas in his mind some other mode of settling the affairs of Italy. 
One thing is certain, and this is that the pamphlet on the Pope and 
Congress is — inspiring the Italians with perfect confidence in the Em- 
—, of the French, a confidence all but annihilated by the peace of 
illafranca. 

The contest be is now entering u is far more d Tous than the 
one with Austria; to conquer the Seoineay of the Pope will be more 
arduous than it was to gain battles like those of Magenta and Solferino. 
I used often to say to you in my letters, that the conduct of Napoleon 
towards the Pope and the clergy was more skilful than that of any 
since Pepin. I do not think ye will gainsay this opinion of mine, if 
Napoleon does succeed in solving the great problem of the day, that of 
the Pope’s temporal power. It is important not to lose sight of the fact, 


olic, and Roman religion. Marseilles, | - 


on Wednesday and Saturday, commencing at 2 o'clock. 





EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 


INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
NO. 694 BROADWAY, COR. OF FOURTH 8T. 

This select Gallery has lately received many new works, among which are: 
THE PORTRAIT OF ALEX. VON HUMBOLDT, in life size, by J. Scunapsn, Berlin. 
“THE FORGOTT db " remen. 
oF Cartoon, by Ta. Mrstaor, Dusseldorf. 

‘ainting, by Ciska Ossicaus, Berlia. 
Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents. 


por, JNO. W. 5S. HOWS to inform his friends a: Lod me 
lic that from the marked approbation bestowed on his efforts at his late © a 
he is induced to announce a Course of Three Readings of Choice and’ Varied Selections from 


Shakespeare, the Poets and Humourists, 
On the Evenings of Tuesday, January 24th, January 3: and February Tth, 1860, at Dod 
worth’s ne 808 wey, ats oelock ‘prestesly, a 4 
TICKETS FIFTY CENTS, to be obtained at the ne, or of Mr. Hows, 5 Cottage Place. 
. B.—Tiekets issued for Prof. Hows’ ‘ Testimonial” will be taken at the door on either 
of the above readings. 











Drep—At No. 20 Park Terrace, Glasgow, on the 9th of January, ARCHIBALD 
Campse.t, Esq., in his 35th year, son of William Campbell, Esq., of Talliche- 


| wan.—C papers please copy 
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Great Britain. 

From the America we have an interesting despatch of news, It is 
chiefly however in relation to foreign affairs and,—with the exception of 
a little pleasant news from India, to the effect the rebels in Oude have 
been completely overthrown and dispersed, and from Nepaul, that the 
campaign there is ended by the surrender of all the rebels save the Begum 
(rather an important exception, by the way)—we are thrown back upon 
our papers by previous arrivals here and at Portland. 

And as always happens immediately before the ting of Parli 
public affairs of all kinds are exceeding dull, presenting no salient points 
for the attack of the newspaper reader. We have, indeed, a speech of 
Mr. Bright’s which we are by no means disposed to treat as cavelierly as 
it is treated by the 7imes, which altogether pooh ! pooh’s! it or affects to 
do 0. It was delivered at Birmingham on the 6th ult., and occupies the 
moderate space of three columns and a-balf of the London daily papers. 
It is a speech remarkable for its moderation. The member for Birming- 
ham was before his constituents ; he had every opportunity, nay, be had 
even inducemcnt in the eager applause of a multitude always ready to 
cheer a platitude to confirm himself the Tribune of the people. 
It is creditable to Mr. Bright that he did not avail himself 
|of the opportunity. The speech not being of taxation was, 
of course, of Reform. Mr. Bright advances nothing new ; but, with 
a sufficiently obvious stroke of policy, he seizes the occasion to read a 
lecture to the Government and the House of Commons. He traces the 
history of the Reform movement and the offers of different politicians to 
meet the requirements of the Reform agitators. He quotes Lord John 
Ruseell’s several offers, be quotes Lord Derby's offers, and endeavours to 
show how little more be, in his really serious moods, has ever asked than 

Whigs and Tories bave alternately offered. This informs the country 








just how much of Reform party exig have induced the different 
statesmen to declare safe and proper, and he, of course, does 
not neglect the opportunity of biating, in the gentlest possible manner, 
to Lord John Russell that be may very well be expected to perform 
somewhat more than Lord Derby has performed, or has attempted. So 
far as Mr. Bright’s own often and vehemently expressed views of a radi- 
cal and sweeping remodelling of our Constitution are concerned, he puts 
them aside for the present, if he has not altogether despaired of arriving 
at them, for he says explicitly, that he asks no more from the Govern- 
ment than it bas already offered, Thus it has come to this, that after 
much bitter talk, Mr. Bright and his followers will take what is offered 
them, if it be not less reformatory than measures in favour of which Lord 
John Russell or Lord Derby bave previously recorded their opinions. 
—While on this parliamentary topic, we may here record the return of 
another Jew to the House of Commons in the person of Sir Francis Gold- 
smid, who has been elected M.P. for the borough of Reading, 

It is very natural that the Catholics of Great Britain, like the Catho- 
lics of other countries, should sympathise with the troubles of their spi- 
ritual head, and should tender to him such consolements as it isin their 
power to offer. It is happily also natural to Englishmen to hate a despo- 
tism by whomsoever administered. It is therefore not surprising that a 
Declaration of the Catholic laiety of sympathy for the Pope, where- 
in the miserable state of his Holinesses temporalities is altogether 
ignored, has raised against it the respectful opposition of some 
eminent Catholic Englishmen. Thus Sir John Simeon, in a 
singularly temperate letter to Lord Petre, broadly expresses the opinion 
that the inhabitants of the Papal dominions stand in nowise in a different 
position from that of the people of any other country, and are not de- 
barred from the right that bas been practically conceded to all other na- 
tions of changing or modifying their form of Government according to 
their own view of their necessities, or their political predilections. Nor 
is Sir John Simeon blinded by matters spiritual to the fact “ that the exe 
isting state of things at Rome and ‘in the Romagna, of itself affords a 
proof that the temporal administration of the Papal dominions bas not 
been in all respects such as to instil an ardent attachment to it into the 
hearts of those who have been subject to its rule.” It is to be hoped that 
Sir John Simeon’s letter will serve, with some other expressions of equally 
liberal opinion by eminent Catholic Irishmen, to remind the public of the 
important fact in these times, that the British Catholics will now refuse, 
as they have in all times refused, to sustain their spiritual leaders in their 
trespasses on the temporal domain. 

Some little excitement appears to have been created in London by the 
publication of a letter from the Incumbent of the English Charch at Paris, 
complaining somewhat indignantly of the sudden closing of his church. 
There seems to be little room for doubt that the incumbent has, on his 
own showing, infringed some ecclesiastical law which he was of course 
bound to respect, and which had he known of its existence he would 
have respected. He has taken the best course open to him under the 
circumstances, by appealing directly to the Emperor ; and there is no 
room to doubt that the act of some too zealous official will be set aside, 
and the proper course of worship quietly restored. 

The President’s Message is of course exciting the remarks of our con- 
temporaries in England, to whom it has only just come. On the whole, 
its reception is most satisfactory. The Times makes it an opportunity 
for further ventilating its views in relation to American intervention 
in Mexican affairs, though it is inclined to doubt whether, if Mr. Buchan- 
an’s description of Mexico be a faithful picture, mere intervention will 
restore tone to the shattered Mexican Constitation. 





Company, and announcing the resignation of the Board, 

ety of accepting this report after the appointment of a 

Investigation was to have been decided by a ballot, 

of which had not transpired when the America sailed. 

Mr. Scott Russell bas published “ a Report” which shows that he, at least, 
is satisfied with the Great Eastern. “She has proved” he says “handy 
and manageable, so as to go into and out of any harbour in this or other 
countries that affords suitable traffic. She has ample power to stand up 
in a sea-way or storm, without such rigid etiffaess as to make the sea strike 
her with violence. She has proved herself the strongest ship in the 
world. She has proved that in danger, whether from external violenee 
or internal accident, her system of separation into compartments is so 
essful that no damage to one part of her affects another. She has 
realised the speed for which she was designed, and which is euch as to 
enable her to reduce the time of a voyage to Australia from 59 to 39 
days. She can not only carry coals for the entire passage to Australia, 
but find room besides for 5,000 tons of goods. Along with this, she af- 
fords ample accommod ition for from 500 to 800 first-class passengers, and 
might be fitted up fur 000 additional berths, as first or second class, and 
1,500 third class, if desirable. She bas been proved to afford 
comparative immunity from sea-sickness, along with the comfort 
and luxury of a first-class hotel; thus rendering a passage across 
the sea in every way more enjoyable than a long journey by ifand.” 
And further, he gives the information that, “She can now be safely 
chartered to sail feom Southampton, Weymouth, Milford Haven, Holy- 
head, Liverpool, Kingstown, Cork, or Galway. She can be navigated up 
the Hooghly—if not to Calcutta, at least to Diamond Harbour. Sydney 
and Melbourne are open to her in Australia, and Portland in the U.S. ; 
and New York might be safely approached as near as by other vessels of 
the same draft of water. The Great Ship, therefore, is neither an excep- 
tion nor a monster, but is able to thread safely the entrance of any har- 
bour where ehe is likely to find work to be done.” It must be regretted 
that when all this can be said by good authority on behalf of the Great 
Ship, she is compelled to lie at her wharf in costly idleness, to the great 
loss of her proprietors, and the great vexation of the public. 





European Affairs. 

The America, after a voyage protracted to the very unusual length of 
nineteen days—which, however, seemed to excite no special fears—brought 
to us news which is highly favourable to the permanent pacification of 
Europe. Louis Napoleon, apparently, finds that it will be more to his 
interest to secure the gratitude of a new kingdom in Northern Italy, the 
respect, continued alliance, and perhaps, co-operation of Great Britain, 
and the admiration of the United States, than to please the Hapeburgs 
and the Bourbons ; and so, not having the Anglo-phobia in quite eo vira- 
lent a fcrm as bis splendidly disgraced minister, Walewski, and being an 
infinitely more politic, as well as abler person, the negotiations between 
his government and that of Great Britaia on the Italian ques‘ion, have 
been cordially resomed, upon the fundamental principle of non-interven- 
tion in the affa'rs of the Duchbies, and the Romagna. It seems to be well 
understood that the Freach Emperor is more than willing tbat this should 
be the basis of all future proceedings with regard to the serious compli- 
cation which he has presented European diplomatists to unravel. But» 
as might be expected, be desires that it should be accepted not only by 
France and Great Britain, but by all the great powers of Europe. He, 
therefore, has solicited Lord Cowley to sound the feeling of the British 





Cabinet, as to the advisability of addressing a collective note to the 
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European ets. In this note, an infraction of the principle of non- 
aes to be treated as @ casus belli. But such a note would 
involve unusually serious considerations. It would be almost a gratui- 
tous defiance offered to Austria, to Russia, to Spain, and, perhaps, to 
Prustia. Already, it is sald that Austria has called upon Russia and 
Prussia to unite with her in defending the legitimate rights of monarchs ; 
and at Vienna it is fully believed that the Government intends openly and 
actively to interfere in Central Italy, in favour of the exiled Dukes and 
Papal Government—ac opinion which is sustained by passages in the 
pastoral letter of the Archbishop, published in the Weimar Zeitung 
Therefore, although the London Times says that “ it is now announced 
almost in official language, that England and France have fally agreed 
to recognize and protect the Central Italian States,” and rejoices at the 
liberal course pursued by Napoleon ; and although the Paris Pays de- 
clares, that “ the state of affairs is daily improving, not only as regards 
the relations of the French Government with the Holy See, bat aleo in 
reference to those of England, which are continually becoming more inti- 
mate,” the British Cabinet very prudently hesitates about adopting the 
B entire programme proposed by Louis Napoleon. To the principle of non- 
intervention, it is ready and heartily willing to give its.strongest moral 
support either in the proposed Congress, or in the course of ordinary 
diplomatic negotiation ; but when called upon to become a party to a 
diplomatic circular, presenting an alternative which on one side involves 
the necessity of a declaration of war, Ministers very properly hesitate. 
In fact they have no right thus to commit their government without the 
concurrence of the supreme power of Parliament. 

But in any case we may be sure that the British Government would 
not become a party to any such proceeding as that proposed by Louis 
Napoleon ; which, however it may suit the character and the position of 
the man who made war with Austria because he thought it would be a 
good thing to do so, and made peace at Villafranca for the same to him 
all-sufficient reason, is not suited to the cautious and discriminating 
movements of a government responsible directly to the people, as that 
of Great Britain is. A respect for other powers would also prevent the 
ing of so very invidious and arrogant a step :—a step which would in 
fect be an announcement of the right of those who took it to impinge 
pon all the world, at the point of the bayonet, their notions of policy 
d right government as to matters not directly concerning them ; and 
tendency of which would also be to limit the freedom of the powers 
whom it was addressed to form alliances for their own interest, on 
heir own choice, and at their own peril.—Under these circumstances it 
ould indeed have been surprising, if the proposition from France had 
ceived any other answer than the discouraging one which it is under- 
ood to have met with; and consequently well founded expectations 
ve revived that the almost abandoned Congress will yet assemble. No 
owers would be unwilling to take part in it but Austria, the Holy See, 
nd Spain, and Louis Napoleon knows well how to compel their assent, 
not to overcome their reluctance. Indeed the mastery of the situation by 
he French Emperor is already indicated by the announcement of the Pa- 
Naneio (according to the correspondent of the London Post) that the 
‘ope will consent to give up the Romagna provided the rest of 
dominious are secured to him. We doubt much if, at the present 
of affairs, the Nuncio would make any such announcement. It cer- 
nly would be very unwise, and, in the extremest degree, undiplomatic 
or him todo so. Yet the report must be accepted as an indication of 
light in which the position of the Pope is regarded in Paris. Diplo- 
macy has been notably open and unreserved as to its recent topics of 
negotiation ; and if we remember rightly, no direct statement made by 
the correspondent of any respectable London paper about this Italian 
question, from the preliminaries of the campaign to the present day, has 
proved to be without authority. The announcements have varied, and 
have been at one time inconsistent with those made at another ; but this 
was the consequence of a change in the aspect of affairs, not because false 
reports were set afloat. This feature of the journalistic phase of the 
Italian question is quite remarkable. 
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To begin. The adaption of the French original by Mr. Wallack’s company is 
singularly clever. It has the rare negative merit, Mr. Lester and lle olla 
Soe why pe ig nat ay = bg a and inde- 

, ly mu ac stream. ey found the Frenc 
play well constracted eu they were content to leave it 0. This is no on 
imagine it to be. Silence is often 
ow itself more conspicuously by the 

proved 


This sounds very terrible indeed ; but we think that the ladies will 
wear crinoline in spite of thunder. They will rather brave the frowns 
of a London Police Magistrate than the derisive smiles of fashion ; and 
that fashion will smile at ladies without boops let the fact—asserted with 
becoming solemnity by the Paris correspondent of the London Court Jour- 
nal—that the Empress bas not abandoned ber swelling skirts be 
as all-sofficient proof. The Court Journal correspondent says, referring 
to a recent public occasion :—“ As the beautiful and gracious lady took 
her seat upon the throne she fills so well, the uniform, the sword, nay, 
one-half of the very person of the Emperor became lost to view—im- 
bedded, as it were, in the beautiful and glittering mass beneath which it 
disappeared, leaving not even the thin and indistinct outline under the 
velvet of the Imperial robe to show that it still existed.” Think of thus 
extinguishing an Emperor ; and who would not be an Emperor to be thus 
extinguiehed ! 

But the magiftrate has directed “ those who follow” this fashion to be 
brought before him. A sufficiently comprehensive order in truth. If it 
were carried out to the letter, we can imagine a case like this being en- 
tered upon his record.—* Victoria Guelph : married woman : several 
children : has borne a very good character, and is much loved and re- 
spected by her friends and neighbours. Offence, wearing a criuoliae pet- 
ticoat, for which the magistrate said that in strict discharge of his duty 
he should be obliged to commit her to the House of Correction ; bat in 
consideration of her unblemished character, and oa the earne:t applica- 
tion of her husband, who appealed to the Court as the deserving father of 
& numerous family, she was discharged ; her husband being bound in 
his own recognisances for her future propriety of behaviour in the mat- 
ter of crinoline, and a second surety, generally known about the Court| 
as Pam, having given a bond to the like effect.” Vivat Regina. 
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resence of ornaments, and Mr. Lester Wallack has 
“letting well alone.” 
sh the piece, well adapted, is also well-cast. The striki 
. Helouin, a sort of French Becky Sharpe, which could ha lly have been 
exactly filled by any lady of the regular company, has been confided to Miss 
Fanny Morant, who looks and plays it with so much life, intelligence and fire 
that I could wish her a wiser Groom of the Stole, and 
the yep of the furthest listener on the back benches of the house. This 
truth, will be her own destruction if not her own salvation. She has 
certain special high order—an easy intensity of manner, and a 
defiant grace of carria omens them, and if she would but suffer these faculties 
to play at their natural level, she would be one of the most effective “ P 
women” I have ever seen on the stage. But she will not be content with excel- 
lence and so dashes onward constantly into eccentricity and I 
~ too stre- 


character of 


of a very 


I may use an expressive word which sums up all her faults, she 

nuously —_ ia“ — ay wears dresses so p di 

are constantly mistakin; T for a duchess instead of a governess—she 

her eyes at her enemies fike fire-balls, when their natural lightening suiaoee 
twice as deadly, and she strains an impressive voice into the very confines of rho- 
domontade. Let her remember the wise saying of the wise King : “ Greater is he 
that subdueth his own spirit than he that taketh a city,” and she will leave ber in- 
terpretation of the role of MUe. Helouin as a true tradition to the on which 
she has produced it. And she need not go far for a model, since Mrs. Hoe: 


character of Marguerite has amet 





oti Lester as it could be, probably by no other living off the French stage, 
with os simplicity, lene mary — most detight unaffected i which 
must wring praise even from those who most it in blame. seeing it 
Brama. will see not itr. Lester, but Manuel, and I could say no more. hing 
I am sorry to announce the definite extinction of the Drama in New York. 


only Dr. Desmarets in seeing John Brougham? Well, on the 
whole I think youdo! Mr. Brougham also has swamped his individuality in 
his role, and though I must say that his “ make up” reminds me quite as much 
of a German railway conductor shouting out “ Wechselts hier!” at atro- 
cious Hof station, where everybody always gets into 


We are to have no more theatres. The actor’s occupation is gone : the sound 
of the prompter’s voice will be heard no more in the land, the race of the call- 
boys will take its place in history with the Pre-Adamite Megatheria and the 
jesters of the feudal times. If there is any as yet ‘‘ mute inglorious” Shakes- 


goes a thousand miles in the wrong tion, as he does of a French surgeon, 
peare in the rural districts who dreams of holding horses at the back of Wal- ph teste and . oS yo . — ng - 4 
lack’s Theatre as the first stage in his progress to immortality, let him at once | homie of voice and , Mr. ham is always facile py He is 
revise his vision. He may become immortal in the saddle, but never with the | the most well-bred “ low” on the stage, and this is 
sock, the buskin, or the pen. Let him instantly take to backing all the most | %t he is called upon . 


vicious colts, and irreclaimable bulls in the neighbourhood. This is the age of 
acrobats. Tom Taylor himself, the last of the British dramatists, has taken to To Ter adn A aA. -.} 

, as an . 
atte teneeeeats Astley's Circus is following the drum-beat of Britain | 7m oo ves fias, than to jamp off the tower of Roland fteclf 
around the world. fare that sort of ting to Mr. Cooke who gets it up at Niles in aby uite 

New York never lingers far behind the rest of mankind in the race of beyond all present rivalry. H TON. 
improvement, as we all know, when that race can be won by individual exer- 
tions. The collective municipal New Yorker, the civic body of Gotham is ia- 
deed a “ patient Issachar stooping between two burdens,” the ballot-box and 
the Assessor's office. But the units which go to make up this thistle-devouring, 
cudgel-enduring, hard-faring municipal entity, are as lively, as intolerant of 
monotony, as fond of mental gymnastics, as were the old Greeks themselves, 
and so the New York managers have closed with the book of the past and 
turned the fly-leaf of the future. They solemnly have abjured the drama. Under 
whatever specious name, whether as tragedy, or comedy, or farce, or vaude- 
ville, we are to have no more to do with this dall delight of slow laborious ge- 
nerations. The picturesque and the athletic are in the ascendant. 

By simply walking down Broadway, the veriest infidel may convince himself 
of the truth of this proposition. In every available part of that stately though 
promiscuous promenade, on the temporary pyramids of brick which some ig- 
noble Cheops is forever rearing on the Russ pavements, on the more enduring 
sidewalls of those marble temples of Trade, whose doors, like those of the fane 
of the Roman Janus, are perpetually swinging wide to the world, on posts and 
pillars, and signs, a succession of blazing placards will greet the observer's eye, 
to prove that Iam right. The city is broken out into an absolute scarlatina of 
inflammatory pictures representing this change which has come over the spirit 
of the men oftheatres. It is a carnival of bill-stickers and of printers in colours. 
As is always the case with new devices, the rage of plecarding is almost 


Fatte and Fauncies. 


O. Picayune, tha over 
from its mouth (in the Gulf of Mexico) to St. Louis, (a distance of 1,850 


miles,) and that the ice was three feet thick the whole way, s statement 
about as credible as that the Thames was all a-blaze from Richmond to 
the Nore) we accompanied it by no cautionary comment. But asad con- 
sequence of the Albion’s reputation for sobriety and veracity! the joke 
Seomanicedion T watchs repl ee 

‘0 we must remem- 
be ta in thi olan ty will find oe edie — 

otwithstanding the very large amount of marine losses 

the leading oss chew anest pooupemsapediomniohe 
The old Atlantic received in premiums for the year four and a balf mil- 
lion dollars. The Pacific Mutual also stands well. The Great Western 
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As to the Roman hierarchy, its devotion to the temporal i ts of 
the Holy See appears to be hardly less uncompromising than its spi- 
ritual allegiance. Not only is the Bishop of Rome about to publish a 
reply to Le Pape a le Congress, and another doughty though unclerical 
son of the Church, M. Villamarina, engaged in a similar task ; but even 
the French Bishops, not putting the fear of the Emperor before their 
eyes, have intimated to the Holy Father their willingness to exert their 
spiritual authority with the public in support of his temporal power. 
he Pope, however, hesitates about authorizing such a step. And well 
he may do so. For should this ecclesiastical authority be exerted at all, 
it must needs be used to its full extent, if it do not at once compel sub- 
ission. To hesitate upon this point would be to confess conscious 
vakness or conscious wrong. On the other hand, although it is extremely 
pprobable that even an interdict at the present day has sufficient terror 
or Christendom to stay the action of a government like that of France 
hen it is bent upon an important point of foreign policy, the issuing of 
bat mandate from the Vatican would be followed by suffering more 
ous and more widely spread than we, who are accustomed to treat 
even the limited authority of Protestant ecclesiastics lightly, can well 
imagine All things considered, this Italian question has now reached the 
most interesting stage of its history; and the news by the next arrival 
may be anticipated with more than usual interest. It will probably in- 
dicate with some certainty the manner in which, and even the time when, 
the points at issue will be determined, and Europe relapse into a period 
of comparative repose. 

Ia other quarters we do not notice any event of importance. 





An Injunction upon Crinoline. 

A London Magistrate has distinguished himself upon that voluminous 
subject, Crinoline. Our readers may know something of a case in which 
& young person, whore habits of mind, if not of life, appear to bave been 
suspicious, made a charge against a clergyman, who with two or three 
other gentlemen, cccupied the same railway carriage with her. Upon 
investigation, it proved that ber crinoline and her constant state of ap- 
prebension, not to say expectancy, gave the only colour to her charge, 
which was dismissed at once by the magistrate. So far, so well. There 
should be more of such prompt setting aside of such accusations. But the 
mag'strate went on not only to air his personal opinions upon the topic, 
but to issue certain orders which, to say the least, he will find rather dif- 
ficult of execution. He said: “I have often felt it my duty to express 
in terms of the strongest disapproval, my opinion upon this fashion called 
crinoline. I had entertained the hope that the many accidents which have 


arisen from its use, coupled with the ridicule which a witty member of 


the press [Punch] has thrown upon it, would have led to ite discontina- 
ance by those who should set the example of a modest and suitable at- 
tire. Far from this being the case, it appears daily to increase in absurdi- 
ty, and I have come to the conclasion that, since accidents have failed to 
exert any influence, since moreover it would seem that ridicule but gains 
its volaries, from intellectual ladies to illiterate scallery maids, it is ne- 
cessary to take some other means for its immediate suppression. * * * ° 
I chall now direct the officers of the Court to bring before me those who 
are guilty of following this loathsome fashion ; and if through this agen- 


cy the practice cannot be put a the power of public opinion is in- 
pre stop to, the power of public op 





unappeasable. If the reader happily owns a neat private carriage with a broad 
glossy back of varnished black or China blue, let me beseech him not to| o¢ 
suffer his coachman to pull the horses up in any ded part of Broadway, 
lest on resuming his trot, the quiet thoroughbred vehicle in which he takes an 
honest pride, should appear to the gaze of the irreverent multitude in the like- 
ness of an advertiser's van, bearing about the counterfeit presentment of Mr. 
Lester Wallack, leaping, jack-booted and sublime from the crested battlements 
of a crumbling feudal tower ; or of Mr. George Jordan, reeling stupendous from 
the pitched roof of a gabled old London house into an abyss of fire bordered by 
a “ sea of upturned faces.” 

The thing has come to this at last. Our leading actors, our light comedians, 
our startling tragedians are not content with their own laurels. They will be 
after the parsley of the coestus directly, they are even now aiming at the olive- 
leaves of the Hippodrome. Mr. Lester Wallack having produced a very clever 
and judiciously-cast version of Octave Feuillet’s charming “ Romance of a Poor 
Young Man,” contemptuously ignores all the mere sentiment and feeling, and 
trath, and poetry of the piece, and heralds it to the public with a colossal repre- 
sentation of his own immense personal agility, as displayed in the spirit and 
ease with which be takes a leap of indefinite extent from the top of a most ro- 
mantic and rickety castle-wall. Mr. Jefferson having brought out at the Win- 
ter Garden what he calls a dramatic picture of Oliver Twist, drops the drama- 
tic entirely from his posters, and astonishes the weak minds of all spectators 
with a magnificent portrait of Mr. George Jordan in cordaroys and a red waist- 
coat, executing a kind of “ No Popery dance” on the ridge-pole of a house. If 
these things are not to be accounted for as I have accounted for them, by the 
theory that the theatres are henceforth to be the open rivals of the circus, I 
should like to know what can be said for them at all? There is nothing sur- 
prising in this, perhaps, for after ten years of “ muscular Christianity,” a sea- 
son of “‘ muscular drama” was naturally to be looked for. Mr. Kingsley having 
preached us into accepting as our model pastor the man “ who fears God 
and can walk a thousand miles in a thousand hours,” it is quite in the 
regular order of things that we should now demand of our model actor, a 
perfect familiarity with Shakespeare and the power of clearing twenty- 
six feet at a standing leap. Whether Mr. Lester or Mr. Jordan hits 
this high mark of their calling, it is mot easy to decide from an 
examination of the interesting works of art in which their aspirants after it 
are chronicled. 

But I have seen them both with my own eyes, each on his own sawdust, and 
I am inclined to give the palm to Mr. Lester. Certainly the jump which that 
gentleman makes in the character of Manuel, and Mrs. Hoey, the while, as 
Marguerite, vainly clinging to bis glistening boots, and supplicating him with 
impassioned voice to.spare his own sweet life, appears, when viewed with the 
naked eye from an orchestra stall, to be almost equal in boldness and emphasis 
to the flying leap of one of Mr. Cooke’s most daring acrobats at Niblo’s Garden. 
Rumour adds, indeed, that Mr. Lester does not really disappear into the bowels 
of the earth, nor fall like Vulcan when he was kicked out of heaven ‘‘ from morn 
to dewy eve, a summer's day,” but is comfortably received in about two seconds 
time, in the safe embrace of Mr. Blake, posted for that charitable purpose about 
three feet below the level of Mr. Isherwood's splendid plain of Brittany “ lit by 
a low large moon.” This, however, 1 do not believe, although it would seem 
to gather a certain degree of confirmation from the fact that Mr. Blake’s 
name is not set down in the bills for any other part in the piece. 1 prefer to 
allow Mr. Lester all the credit he may choose to take to himself for his athletic 
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And yet, after allowing him all this credit, I feel bound to say that the leap 
from the parapet, is in my opinion, not the finest feature of this “ Romance of a 
Poor Young Man.” Had I been the author or adapter of the piece, I should have 
selected many other traits as more brilliantly worthy of a prominent place in the 
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election—_———The Salut Public of Lyons says : “ A petition addressed 
in which the petitioners pray that all men who attain the age of forty 
without marrying, may be compelled to pay 4 tax, 


as unproductive mem- 
bers of society.””-— The amount already collected for Mr ’ 


| “And there is Baron van de W 
to the Senate is now being signed by the female operatives in this city, | — burly 


» in eager talk with Mr. Paizzi, 
librarian of the British Museum ; Dr. Hawtrey, Lord 

, Lord Monteagle, and Lord Belper ; Professor Owen, Sir k 
Murchison, Mr. Darwin, and Mr. Charles Mauby, secretary of the Civil 
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for the com- 
that by the end 


Tabernacle is about one half the sum which will be required 
pletion of the building. It is, however, confidently 
of this year the Tabernacle will be opened for = service, entirely 
free from debt.——Sir Henry Havelock contradicts the statement that 
the long delay which has taken place in the erection of a monument to 
the late General Havelock, in India, bas arisen from the negligence of 
Major Crommelin, chief engineer in Oude. Sir Henry says the 

bility of the delay rests entirely with himself, and that the causes are of 
& purely private nature. Some sensation has beer caused in Bom- 
bay by the sentence passed by the Supreme Court on Joseph Harknoss, 
a railway engineer, for shooting at a native and wounding him with 
small shot. The Court condemned Harkness to four years’ penal servi- 
tude. Evidently a new order of things prevails.— A Member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, suggests that a statue of Macaulay should 
be placed among these of the illustrious sons of Trinity—Newton, Bacon, 
Byron, and Ww. The Earl of Hopetoun has married Miss 
Biroh Reynardson, daughter of Mr. Thomas Birch Reynardson, of Holy- 
well, Lincolnshire. 


a 
LORD MACAULAY. 
HIS FUNERAL. 

Westminster Abbey was yesterday the witness of a solemnity which 
bas an interest not only for Englishmen, but for every community among 
which our language is spoken. The most powerful, popular, and versa- 
tile writer of our time was borne to the grave with all the honours which 
it is in the power of friends and admirers to bestow. Geniue and rank 
and official dignity met to pay the last sorrowful tribute to one whose 
name has added new lustre to the country he so proudly loved. In the 
old Abbey, which has for centuries been associated with all that is great 
and noble in our history, among the remains of men widely diverse in 

jus and character, but whose various grea‘nese bis large mind enabled 
fim to appreciate, Lord Macaulay now sleeps. No more fitting honour 
could have been paid to the illustrious dead than to lay his bones among 
those whose history he has recounted, and whese characters he has so 
happily sketched. No honour can we conceive more in accordance with 
what we know of hie own feelings. Addison, at the foot of whose monu- 
ment Lord Macaulay lies, moralized in his time on the Abbey in that 
eloquent and toucbiog language which is known wherever the Eaglish 
lan, is read. It was with o peculiar fitness that he was in bis turao 
laid in the spot which he had helped to consecrate with his genius. So 
with ae In his writings he repeatedly alludes to the great bu- 
rial-place of Eoglishmen, in terms which’show how much his feelings and 
fancy were moved by this kind of national canonization. Yesterday, 
those whose praise he valued, assembled to pay to him that tribute which 
he looked upon as the last and highest crown of fame. 

The funeral of yesterday was perbaps a more touching ceremouy than 
if the decease taken place during the session of Parliament, and a 

blic interment bad been proposed and resolved on by the Legislatare. 

t is more consistent with those habits of reserve which are natural to 
Englishmen that public funerals should take place only on rare occa- 
<a as the death of a sovereign or of some very eminent citizen, 
like Pitt, or Nelson, or er my Lord Macaulay was, indeed, a pub- 
lic man—tbat is, he had held high office in the State, and had taken his 
seat in the Cabinet ; but it is as a man of letters that he will be remem- 
bered, and this being the case, the spontaneous bonours — by those of 
kindred pursuits are more oe than any funeral at of the two 
Houses, or any insertion of the funeral expenditure in the “ estimates.” 
Lord Macaulay’s pall was, however, borne by the Lord Chancellor and 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, who may be looked upon as re- 
presenting the two assemblies over which they de. Otberwise the 

neral was, in all respects, a private one, attended by a number of men 
of eminence admired the Sys and held the principles of the de- 

And gratifying is it that honour can be so quietly and yet so 

grandly paid in this country. The funeral procession was plain, almost 
to meagreness—a hearse, three or four mourning coaches, and then the 
mpty of those who wished to show respect after the singular 


fi whic! aapeee 


we are 

observed yesterday. Lord y 
like a private citizen, and, like private citizens, his friends and 
received his remains to be laid ia 


Fo pewea uncopied manuscripts bad been sudden! 
Lord pag, Sangre us in his the narrative 
tion and the reign of William III. How complete, how gra 
we all know ; and yet there is reason to believe that the au had hard. 
ly arrived at the period which he had priacipally studied, and which he 
would have treated with the most consummate ability. If he had been 
to write the wars of Marlborough, the of the house of 
er, and the administration of Walpole, to criticize the literature of 
Queen ue time, and mem the rise eee ans America, 
we 2 res even more str’ than those which 
the fall of James and the struggles belue William and the 
Freneh King. All the accumulated ma ofso many years have per- 
ished, for ~~ preserved, as they only could be, in brain of the 
historian. lore of a Macaulay wo Bar in nothing the “ notes” of 
an average writer, for it consists not in mere isolated facts, but in anal- 
ogies, lels and inductions, which no one can develope but he who 
bas them, The loss is not England’s alone. It is a chief glory 


umes told us much that was new, yet had 
tion of oar revolution and the spirit in w it was carried out ; but for 
the first minds on the Continent it was little short of a revelation, The 


viously a pretty clear no- | cle of the age of Chatham and Lord North.—London Morning Post. 


g ty ; and at their elbows that worn-massive, almost grim 
face, seamed with lines of thought, and bronzed an Indian sun, be- 
longs, to Sir John Lawrence, who is in earnest with Lord 

there is a group of members of Parliameat—Mr. Massey, Mr. 
castle, Mr. Baines, Mr. John Locke, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Tite, Mr. Thomson 
Hankey, and others too numerous to mention. Mr. Monckton Milnes 
and Mr. Cardwell are not in the transept ; they have followed the funeral 
procession, and will accompany the coffin to its resting place. There is 
the refined and studious face of e Grote ous by his sta- 
erivale, the historian of Rome 


7 


ertop the 

Mr. Higgins (the “ Jacob 

icuous for his snow- 

. Dickens, but he must 

be in the crowd. les Knight is bere ; his first visit, he tells his com- 

panions, to the Abbey for such a ceremonial since Canning’s funeral ; 

and here are the great publishers, Longmen and Murray, and their breth- 

ren, ae and Parker, and Chambers—mixed with the Academicians 

Dyce, and Ward and Cooke. I see Baron Marochetti scanning critically 
those strange vagaries of monumental scripture, and thinking, 

how different a use he would have made ofthe opportunities. And there 

are foreigners too—not a few—of all ranks and races—from euch cele- 

brities as Gen. Klapka and Ferdinand Freiligrath, to an unknown negro 


of those Americans who edge away from his neighbourhood. ga- 
thered near the altar rails, | see a group of the permanent civil servants 
of the Crown—the short round figure of Mr. Herman Merivale, Under 
Secretary of the Colonies and the white head and stooping shoulders of 


gentleman, who looks on reverently and alone, to the disgust perhaps, | bv 
And 
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should be supposed to emanate from any 

Sper boving, measee mm to fight “ pro aris rly a 

firesides, m jo so wi r ener the common i 

has seldom more at stake ¢ his own erat OP 
a your paper of yesterda: furnish 

ef.asmagh maen quale fn 


fensiv parations is of val: : cee , 

e pre} ons is of more value, even 

whe hee og Blind and insane indeed we | 

we were tate to pay the necessary premium of insurance u our 

accumulated wealth and free institutions, our historic cuedetinn. our 

moral influence in the world, our industrial system, and our domestic 
ppiness What must we soy of this country as to its potentiality 

of being free and happy, and powerful and wealthy beyond all example? 

I hope the present feeling and the movement emanating from it will be 

seal treated, and thus rendered permanent by the Government and by 
ar’ 





Mr. Waddington, Assistant Home Secretary, conspicuous among them. 
As a link between the civil services and literature, I may select Mr. Tom 
Taylor, whom I see in close conversation with the late and the present 
masters of Harrow—Dr. Vaughan and Mr. Montague Butler. 

“ But I have not time to dwell any longer on the many familiar faces 
and figures in the crowd. The organ is pealing the music of that sab- 
lime chant, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth ;’ and from the altar rails, 
where I stand, my eye takes in the whole sweep of the nave, through the 
door of the carved choir-screen. The procession has entered now. In 
front, the old bedeemen in their black totter along, in two ranks, 
followed by the chaating choir, and nd, the ministering clergy of the 
Abbey, and over their heads, in the moaty winter light, nods the plumed 
canopy borne before the coffin, flanked y bn. craped batons of the mar- 
shals. I know that the coffin is behind, though I can but see the skirts 
of the pall, borne Oy the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Argyle, Lord 
John Russell, Lord Shelburne, Lord Stanhope, Sir David Dundas, and 
the venerable Dean of St. Paul’s ; that down-bent and feeble old man 
little thought ever to follow to the grave his friend and literary associ- 
ate, so young, and apparently vigorous.” 

The Atheneum has the following statements in an article on the burial 
of Macaulay : 

“ Lord Macaulay’s ambition was to stand in the same rank with Hume. 
Ifa publisher’s balance-sheet proved anything, his rank would be far 
higher than that of Hume. The Messrs. Longman have paid him the re- 
venues of a prince. We have heard, on the best authority, of one single 
eheck from publishers to historian for £20,000! 

“ As a table-talker, Lord Macaulay had a reputation most peculiar. 
He was not witty, like Jerrold, nor humorous, like Smith, nor poetical, 
like Moore, nor dreamy, like Coleridge. He was narrative. He was the 
troubadour of diniog-rooms, who charmed the company with noble speech 
while they cracked the nuts and passed the wine. In his conversation, 
often as it took the form of monologue, there was no indication of arro- 
gance on his part, or of desire to monopolize the attention of everybody. 
The stream welled forth out of the fullness of his mind and praligions 
memory. A quick and fertile intellect got excited by the Lf creer of 
auditors and by the vivacity of its be — hen he launched 
into any subject there was no hope of arresting his voyage, nor wish 
yy gg fe ee ee of the 12 
jast as he begins his History of the 

bs 


opulence was . few of his sayings 


personal recollection of his friends.”” abroad, or will survive the 


THE UNFINISHED youuues OF THE HISTORY. 
We understand that Lord Macaulay has left behind him the materials 
for another volume, the lication of which may, for private and fomily 
But whatever delay agneeneny 
of and Queen 


ww be instructed and enriched by @ faithful account of the part 
w ich the historian played, of the friendships which he formed, of the 
men and measures of the times in which he lived himself. If we might 
judge from those specimens of bis whieh it has been our 
fortune to , a collection of Lord Macaulay’s letters, extendiog over 
the last thirty years, would be a history of Eagland in the age of Can- 
ning and Grey, and Peel and Palmerston, quite as fascinating, quite as 
brilliant, and infinitely more instructive, than Horace Walpole’s chroni- 


ocour in 
Anne’s 
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General Sraristics or Avsrria.—According to the recent census the 











two volumes which recount the errors and the fall of James at 
rope @ short 

period of anarchy was about to be d by a desp 

= ho had been accustomed for 


more heavy 
~~ than ever. years 

od in «eft of Louis Philiipe’s Chamber the only true exponents 
of liberal principles, and in the “ sacred right of insurrection” the best 
means of redressing political grievances, were astonished and charmed 
with a history of a revolation effected without carnage or proscription, 
according to forms banded down for centuries, and by men who never 
forfeited for an bour the to be called in the truest sense Conserva- 
hese volumes of 

ase 





ty 
building up of the British Empire. 
who instructed her, but one who im 
be a light among the nations,— London | sag 


HIS MOURNERS, 
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The London corr dent of Guardian th 
the notable men assembled at the funeral of Macaulay : ee 


“ There could not bave one thousand persons present in the Abbe 
day ; end ‘yet, email ab iat wemsber cote, bow tow of cn mint ona 
cuous names in the senate, in law, in literature, the arts, the sciences, 
4 Standing on the altar steps, and looking on the south 
lagonally tyke Bond a Baty wrevbeg specta- 
} the grave, and so available for but balf its narrow 
while waiting for the funeral procession to — by the side 
the south side of the nave, one could not but be struck with the affla 
of distinguished men present on this occasion. 
“Take that group of lawyers—one of many such—it comprises 
Segre oy Prbets Neda in conversation with the Master 
olis ; Charles 0, test Parliamen 
pry hae grea tary counsel of our 


to} 


provinces of the Austrian empire covered a space of 12,121 gregraphicel, 
11,593 or Austrian ee miles, and the population amounted to 37,339,- 
912, exclusive of wilitary. There are 21 divisions of the empire, 
including Salsburg, St Carinthia, Carniola, the Tyrol and Voralberg, 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Galicia and Cracow, Dalmatia, Lombardy 
(the small fragment left by the Treaty of Villafranca), Venice, Hun- 

ary, Croatia and Sclavonia, and Transylvania. 


At the end of 1857 
ienna pumbered 476,22 


2 inbabitante; Milan (now a Sardinian city), 
186,685 ; Prague, 142,588 ; Pesth, 131,705 ; and Venice, the “ Queen of 
the Sea,” 118,120. The popula’ of the empire inclades 7,870,719 
Germans, 14,802,751 Sclaves, 8,061,906 Roumans, 4,866,556 Magyars, 
a veriabees alae ea ye all ‘Gipans) | 20 (not natives of 
the , bat Zin or ) ; 25,509,626 persons 4 
feseed the Romish rel , 3,505,668 the Greek form of “ Catholicteen,?” 
2,761,846 were non-an * Greeks,” 1,213,897 were protestants of Auge- 








and 1,869 546 “ reformed” Protestants, 46,278 were Uniterians, and 
853,304 Jews. The population of the empire, forming part of the Ger 
manic empire, numbers 12,909,919, Wecome to the army on the “ ac- 
tive” footing of last year. The total force on the footing of war was as 
follows—viz. : Iofantry (62 regiments of the line), 426,932 men ; 14 in- 

fantr. 
come el sorts), 35,853; 14 sanitary — 470. 
Line.—Eight regiments of Cuirassiers, eight of Dragoons, 12 of Hasears, 
and 12 of Ublans, forming a body of 70,912 men and 60,992 horses, The 
Artillery numbers 54,503 men and 29,944 horses; the Engineers, 11,232 
men ; and the Pioneers, 10,000, with 3,636 horses. Then there are the 
flotilla corps, 3,021 stroog ; 24 squadrons of transport, and the depots of 
The of public security include 19 regiments 


byt be bering 18,985 od the mili lice 

pum , men, ai ' 
Silvana," milnt establbeanst tcl lee shal 
force, too much divided in detail to be specified at length. The 
staff of 1858 included four field-marsbals, 18 generals of cava 
field-marsbal lieutenants, 130 major- 
of Austria includes, or incladc:, 135 vessels of all classes (only one shi 
of the line and seven frigates) The total number of guns was $52, ann 
the crews were 8,707. e personnel tnclades one vice-admiral, two rear- 
admirals, nine captains of shipe, eight of frigates, and six of corvettes. 
The merchant navy included 9,646 vessels, of 373 167 tons. 


Tue Vavvs or Voicntreers.—This letter, = “ John Scott Lillie,” 
tells its own tale. It appears in the Times.—Iin your of this day 
you review an on our volunteer corps which tly ap- 
in the Cornhill Magazine, and is a ted to Sir John 
ith the opinions it contains you say 
single idea,” you observe, “ is that of 
teer out of 20 is, convertible into 
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had better accomplish 


v 
meats of the frontiers and the Titler battalion, 54,254; Chas- 
of the | Maj 


t. A conviction throughout Europe that we are at once 
— duly prepared, and resolute, will, I ly believe, keep things 
order—a result which I cannot look for from any other cause.” 

These views, Sir, of this European financier, showing that we are for- 
warned and forearmed, are, I think, of eo much more value than the ar- 
ticle in the Cornhill Magazine, that I trust they will make a more lasting 
impression on your readers, and induce them to persevere rather than 
relax ia the good work of voluuteer organization. 


—Ss 


Ovituary. 


Lorp Jouy Scorr.—This nobleman was the brother of the Dake of 
—— Lord J — es nee ae! employing himself in 
ng pursuits, was a keen politician and a very clever ic speaker. He 
formerly sat in the House of Commons as member ter Ros ; 
and after the split in the ‘ onservative perty, adhered to the 
Protectionist or Derbyite section. He died at his seat, Caneston Lodge, 
near Rugby. He was 13th Jaly 1809, and married 16th March 1836, 
Alicia Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. John Spottiswoode. He does not 
leave avy family. 


Co.oye Leaxe.—The d of the eminent Eastern geographer, Co- 
lone! William Martin Leake, F.R.S., &c., happened at Brighton on the eve 
of the completion of the 83d year of his age. Colonel Leake was a mem- 
ber of an ancient and respectable Essex family, served for some years in 
the Royal Artillery, but retired with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 
1823. Having been Mo ey be during the yd ew his career on spe- 
cial service in the East he travelled over the of Greece and Asia 
Minor, and gave to the public the results of his researches in four or 
five works pablished by Murray at intervals between the years 1813 and 
1830. Of these the best known are his “ Travels in Asia Minor,” “ Travels 
in the Morea,” “Athenian To; phy,” and “Travels in Northern 
Greece.” He bad only j cunghtas the su 
most ejaborate work, “ Numismata Hellenica,’ 

t an end to bis useful career of li 
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the 42nd 
by, were the first to t 
Egypt. The veteran soldier lived 


At Glasgow, Mr. James Thomson, late of 
perp. AP As ~ ob mayne 
war against French on plains 
the ripe age of eighty-five. 


Appoturments. 


Wm. Atherton, Row, M.'s Solicitor General, return: 
Durham.—The Rev. Edward H. , DD., Bish. 
Leone, v. the Rev. John Bowen, —St. John Neale, Esq., now 
in Bosnia, to be Secretary to H. M.’s Legation ig China. 


Arntyp. 

The Army and Navy Gazelie says : some of our contemporaries announce 
tbat Lord Clyde may be expected in Lg orig the middle of this 
month. We are more inclined to think, , that the 
ral will arrive about the end of Febraary, 
wi'l give bim such a reception as his great services deserve.——It 
stated at Tenby, that the Government have decided to erect batteries for 
the defence of the coast upon St. Catherine's, at Giltar, and upon Cal: 
Island. The corps of volunteers at Tenby are artillery, and they 
to he intepeted with the care of a portion of the defences when 
complete. _- 

Wan-Orrice, Jan. 6.—Mil Train: En Adams 
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generals, an 266 colonels. The navy | the Schi 


The Charybdis will take up 
steam reserve, to which fleet she 
Arethusa, directed to be built asa 
into a screw fri The p.-w. steam sl 
W. L, bas arri at Woolwich, and is 
The p.-w. steam sloop Ardent, 5, bas left 


. to is $ 
to the Renown; Dr. M. J. to the 
Jmaum.— Assist. : WO Paibairn to 
man to the Archer —Paymr.: W. E. 
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New Books. 


in Roland de Caxton—for whom we show our tender regard by 
Pe aries him of the de—read no other books than his Bible and 
Froiseart’s Chronicles. But thissurely must have been because that gal- 
lant gentleman’s strong bat limited literary predilections were formed be- 
fore Russell became the chronicler of the heroie deeds of modern English 
men. For Russell may well be called the Froissart of the nineteenth 
century ; and to all readers whose tastes are not suited by the milk for 
babes which is farnished by the popular housebold novels of the day, but 
require the healthy excitement and the strong nouriehment which is to be 
found in a relation of the acts and sufferings of men doing man’s work and 
suffering man’s trials, there can be no more delightful volumes than those 
which are the fruit of the companionship of the London 7imes’ corres- 
pondent with the British army in the Crimea and in India during the 
great revolt. Mr. Russell’s accounts of the stirring events which took 
place upon those fields of action have an interest and a value that those 
written by others bave not, chiefly because of the spirit in which they 
are written. He observed closely, he was indefatigable, he had great 
facilities afforded him, and he described accurately. But others, who 
saw all that he saw and told well all that they saw, have failed to win 
the world’s ear as he hasdone. And the reason, we think, is, that he 
does not write as a mere spectator. His whole heart is in his work. He 
paints his word-pict with the i 
the feeling of an Englishman; and so his pages are lit up with a 
glow through which his readers see the spirit-stirring panorama 
which he spreads before them.—His new book, My Diary in India,— 





purpose of an artist, but with | y 


rors, dash them to pieces on the ground, and return to seek more valua- 
ble booty. Others are busy gouging out the precious stones from the 
stems Seow, kom saddle-cloths, or the hilts of swords, or batts of pis- 
tols and *. Some swathe their bodies in stuffs crusted with pre- 
cious metals and gems; others carry off useless lumber, brass pots, pic- 
tures, or vases of Jade and china. 4 e 
And now commenced the work of plunder under our very eyes. The 
first door resisted every sort of violence till the rifle-muzzle was 
to the lock, which was sent flying by the discharge of the piece. The men 
rushed in with a shout, and soon came out with caskets of jewels, 
iron boxes and safes, and wooden boxes full of arms crusted with gold 
and precious stones! One fellow, having burst open a leaden- ng 
id, which was in reality of solid silver, drew out an armlet of emeralds, 
and diamonds, and pearls, so | that I really believed they were not 
real stones, and that they part of achandelier chain. “ What will 
your honour give me for these?” said he. “I’ll take a hundred rupees 
on chance.” 

Ob, wretched fate! I had nota penny in my pocket, nor had any of 
us. No one has in India. His servant keeps his money. My Simon was 
far away in the quietcamp. He hunted through my clothes every morn- 
ing, and neither gold mobur nor silver rupee was permitted to remain in 
any of my pockets; and so I said— 

“I will give you a hundred rupees; bat it is right to tell you if the 
stones are real they are worth a great more.” 

* Bedad, I ~ te them to your honour, and you’re welcome to 
them for the hu rupees. Here, take them !” 

“Well, then, you come to me at the Head-Quarters’ camp to-night, 
or give me your name and company, and I'll send the money to 

ou. 

“Ob! faith an’ your honour, how do I know where I’d be this blissed 
night? It’s maybe dead I’d be, wid a bullet in me body. I’ll take two 
old mores” (moburs at 32s. each) “ and a bottle of ram, on the spot. 
Sut share it’s not safe to have any but reddy money transactions these 


-_ 
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just published in London and New York, by Routledge, Warnes & Rout- times, 


ledge—is, to say the least, not inferior to his Crimean chronicle. To our 
taste it is a much more interesting work. For his material was more va- 
ried ; he was not limited to the description of regular sieges and battles 
by regular troops. It was no chess-game of war that he was called upon 
to picture ; but the struggle of @ fierce, warlike, and wealthy race, 
which had learned nothing from civilization but warfare, to cast off the 
restraints of Christian government, and fling itself back into its old life 
of bloody barbarism. The field was wide, the accessories strange and ro- 
mantic, the events striking, the actors strongly contrasted, and the in- 
terest of the struggle greatly enhanced by the fact that its issue was not 
on our side victory or defeat, bat victory or extermination. Let those 
who would see this struggle pass before their eyee in all its splendid 
terrors, read Mr. Rassell’s Diary, which is unsurpassed in the vi- 
vidness of its descriptions, by any book of the kind known 
to us.—We give our readers two appetizing tastes of Mr. Russell's book. 
And firet a bit of quiet humour :—for he has bumour, as it becomes a 
Times correspondent to have. He is choused out of his state-room, as 
many another man has been, ia the name of that fair sex in whose ty- 
ranny we all delight. 


There is a beat such as one never experiences at home, even in Roman 
August, or in London July on the sunny side of the Strand. It is aggra- 





(it is oftener her) neighboor with an exp 
any one should ventare to be a neighbour under the circumstances. 

“ I knew it, sir; I knew it. They never dared to ask such a thing 

round the ,” shouted a very, very excitable old officer in my ears, 

same time to a —— ea ee em who was 

in a very demure way, followed by the purser with 

—— a chari 
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"t he put the ladies the surgeon will 
kindly make over to you.” Of . To this day I con- 
sider those ladies owe me a year of my life. The surgeon's cabin might 
have been the best in the Arctic Seas, but in the Red Sea it was exposed 
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ve them advice because I lived in the surgeon's 

cabin, and they e ‘bought that I was in some sort connected with 
cha ae m of their lawful allowance of tonics 
WwW my poor friend the doctor, Mr. Williams, to 


magnesia. % 
whose agreeable societ Lowe, most of the tow pleasant boars I passed on 
cannot say, but i 
shoe indedan y ve asuspicion he slept some- 


Here is something more exciting—a description of the plundering of the 
Kaiserbagh, which, although it is literally true, rivals all the wondrous 
stories of similar events that have come down to us from remotest, and, 
as we are apt to think, fabulous ages, 


It was one of the strangest and most distressing sights that could be 
seen ; but it was also most exciting. Discipline may hold soldiers to- 
gether till the fight is won ; bat it assuredly does not exist for a 
moment after an assault bas been delivered, or @ storm has taken 
place. Imagine courts as large as the Temple 
with ranges of palaces, or at least of ba’ 
fap Be freseo paintings here and there 

green jalousies venetian-blinds closi tures 
the walls in double rows. In the body tne cen wm 


of the court are statues, 

aancaRP posta, fontaine, orange. aqueducts, and kiuske wi 
burnished domes of metal. Through theee, hither and thither oi tt 
cries, dart European and native soldiery, firing at the windows, from 
which come now and then dropping shots or hisses a musket-ball. At 
or seer there is an eager crowd, smashing the panels with the stocks 
‘eir firelocks, or breaking the fastenings by discharges of their 
‘fete F eenalidings which surround the courts are irregular in form, 
dh. ‘and there the lines of the quadrangle are broken by colamned 
cicers of erties before the mansions uf the ministry, or of the 

| er a Toyal-bousehold, which are seupentent with richly- 
) ane domes. "Here and there the invaders have forced their way 
he long corridors, and ou hear the musketry rattling inside ; the 
pe a glass, the shouts yells of the combatants, and little jets of 
end curl out of the closed lattices. Lying amid the ane 
snd dying sepoys ; and the white statues are reddened with blend 
oat ® smiling Venus is a British soldier shot through the 
officers ning 10 sad peep. beeing to death Here and there 
in Pale Peeing to and fro after their men, or threatening 
der, Shawty ne wrokee Portals issue soldiers laden with loot or plua- 
arms, splendid dress et ad sliver brocade, caskets of jewels, 
literally drank cian ise Bet are wild with fary aod last of gold— 
with plunder. Some come out with chins vases or mir- 


There was no arguing the propriety of the views entertained 
by our friend, and he put ebain of pus nobbly emeralds, and dia- 
monds, and pearls, into the casket, and I saw my fortune vanish.’’* 

As the man turned to leave the place, as if struck by compuanction at 
his own severity, he took two trinkets from a tray in the casket, and said, 
“ There, gentlemen, I’d not like to lave you without a little keepsake. 
Take whichever you like, and you can give me something another 
time. 

That which fell to my ehare was a nose-ring of small rubies and pearls, 
with a single stone diamond drop. My friend was made happy with a 
very See brooch, consisting of a large butterfly, with opal and dia- 
mond wings. 

Ob, the toil of that day! Never had I felt such exhaustion. It was 
horrid enough to have to stumble through endless courts which were like 
vapour paths, amid dead bodies, through sights worthy of the loferno, by 
blazing walls which might be pregnant with mines, over breaches, in and 
j out of smouldering embrasures, a cross frail ladders, suffocated by ceadly 
| smells of rotting corpses, of rotten ghee, or vile native scents; but the 
seething crowd of camp followers into which we e in Hugratganj 
was something worse. As ravenous, and almost as foul, as vultures, the 
were packed in a dense inass in the screet, afraid or unable to go into the 
palaces, aud, like the birds they resembled, waiting till the fight was 
done to prey on their plunder. 

These volumes are illustrated with macy characteristic sketches and 
portraite. 

We have received from Messra. Scribner & Co., Bohn’s new edition 
of The Reliques of Father Prout, illustrated by the etchings of Maclise. Those 
of oar readers who are acquainted with the magazine literature of the 
day know Father Prout as the assumed name of the Rev. Francis Ma- 
hony, long one of the most spirited among the scholariy contributors to 
Frazer. He belongs to a set which recogaized William Maginn as its fa- 
cile princeps, and which delighted ia effusions of mingled scholarship and 
conviviality. Their essays and verses were crammed with the classics 
and reeked with poteen. Full of jollity, and ingenuity, they were, too, 
and they gicried in s stupendous burlesque. Maboney would translate 
Moore’s Melodies and otber auacreontic verses into Latin, and even into 
Greek, and thea with ludicrous solemnity declare that the English origi- 
nals were plagiarisms. For instance, this clever rendering of one of Mas- 
ter Thomas Little’s best known songs. 

Lesbia hath , 

yt 
Rigut and left its arrows fly, 

what they aim at no one dreametb. 
Lesbia semper hinc et inde 
tela movit ; 

Captat omnes, sed deindé 

Cais ametur nemo movit. 


Bat the volume is not only full of fun and learning : it contains mach 
fine thought upon general topics; aod a great deal of discriminating 
and appreciative literary criticism upon aathors of all climes and pe- 


to this they add the interest which attaches to portraits of the distin- 
guished literary men who figure in the comic scenes which they depict. 

Among the many who bave refused homage to Mr. Ruskin’s talents, 
and scouted bis principles of criticism, no one has been more persistent, 
and, we must confess, more able and consistent in his strictures than the 
writer of the art papers ia Blackw:od’s Magazine, The last number of that 
publication contains a more than usually stringent criticism of Mr. Ras- 
kin’s “ Elements of Drawing,” from which we select the following pas- 
sages which relate to topics of a general nature, such as Mr. Ruskin is 
in the habit of treating in the course of his art essays. The article in 
Blackwood, with all ite ability and general soundness, is occasionally 
flippant, and often defeats its own ends by an unbecoming severity ; but 
the passages which we reproduce seem to us not open to these objec- 
tions, although we do not wish to be regarded as accepting all the wri- 
ter’s views without question. 

Not content with art, Mr. Ruskin extends his teachings to History, Re- 
ligion, Metaphysics, Political Ecosomy, and about every coguate and cor- 
relative branch of ants His views oa most of these subjects, when they 
happen to be intelligible (which is not always the caee), have at least the 
charm of novelty. We can, however, only notice one or two salient points 
which appear to us, to adopt Mr. Ruskin’s language, to be “ very pre- 
cious.” 


The history of the world, according to Mr. Ruskin, is to be divided 
into three great periods ; the Classical, extending to the fall of the Ro- 
mao Empire ; the Medieval, extending from that fall to the close of the 
fifteenth century ; and the Modern, tbenceforward to our own days, 

The first was the age of pagan faith, when men believed ia the gods of 
their country, such as they were ; the second was the age that confessed 
Christ ; and the third (our own wicked days, and our owa wicked selves 
inclusive) is the age that denies Christ. Of course we need not say that 
the secoad age, which culminated ia buraing John Huss as » heretic, 
and Joan of Are as a witch, is the age which, according to Mr. Ruskin, 
has comprised . 
ebange to “ Modernism,” which took place just 
mation, when, under the teachings of the of that fatal move- 
ment, we began to * deny Christ,’ was a change from better to worse, a 
change backwards from the butterffy to the grab; or, as Mr. 
rather irreverently expresses it, “like Adam’s new arrangement of his 
natare.” 


The great and fatal act which inaugurated the opening of this unbap- 


the time of the Refor- 


f 


py era, in the sloughs of which we are still was the invitation 
Raphael to to decorate the Vatican for [pepe when 
“he wrote upon its walls the Mene Tekel Upharsin of the arts of Christian- 


ity.” “ 
Binly dete taste Goquadaticn,” ond. 00 gang ahem worse to worse, 


not 
only in I bat wherever “ Modernism preven Ro meee Bs 
nd ‘ more corrupt more cruel, more more fou] and 


“Where from his fair Gothic chapel beside the Seine, the King St. 
* I have been told that those stones were subsequently sold by an officer to a 
Jeweller for £7500. 








riods, Maclise’s illustrations are valuable for their intriasic merit ; and | obscured the 


all the little virtue ever to be found in the world. The | dark valley 











Louis had gone forth, followed by his thousands, in the cause of Christ, 


another ki 


was dragged forth from the gates of his renaissance palace 
to die by 


pal 
e hands of the thousands of his people gathered in another 
crusade, or what shall it be called? whose sign was not the cross, but the 
guillotine.” 

Now, this rabid nonsense was actually addressed to the le of Ed- 
inburgh, in the form of lectures. It is aed midsommer far se ?—the 
simple raving of a lunatic? Does Mr. Ruskin write from a cell in Bed- 
lam, or is he to be considered stil! ble to the treatment and argu- 
ments ——- to sane = — we may not be supposed to have ex- 

misrepresented anything, we ve one passage, out of 
on the subject, word for word :-- . t ad 

“ And in examining into the spirit of these three hs, observe I 
don’t mean to com their bad men. I don’t mean te take’ Tiberias as 
a type of Classicalism, nor Ezzelin as a type of Medievalism, nor Robes- 
pierre as a type of Modernism. Bad men are like each other in all 
epochs ; and in the Roman, the Paduaa, or the Parisan, sensuality and 
cruelty admit of little distinction in the manners of their manffestation. 
Bat among men comparatively virtuous, it is im t to the 
phrases of character ; and it is into these only that it is necessary for us 
to enquire. ler, therefore, first, the essential difference in ‘charac- 
ter between three of the most devoted mili heroes whom the three 
great epochs of the world have produced,—all devoted to the ser- 
vice of their country, all of them dying therein. I mean Leonidas in 
the Classical ; St. Louis in the Medieval period ; and Lord Nel- 
son in the Modern . 

“ Reonidas had the most rigid sense of duty, and died with the most 
perfect faith in the gods of his country, fulfilling the accepted prophecy 
of his death. St. Louis had the most rigid sense of daty, and the most 
perfeet faith in Christ. Nelson had the most rigid sense of duty and—— 

* You must supply my pause with your charity.’ 

Now, if this passage has any meaning at all, it means that Leonidas 
was a better man, and St. Louis @ better Christian, than Nelson ; that 
the age of was more heroic, and the of Louis IX, more 
Christian than the present century. The death of Leonidas ie the hack- 
neyed theme of every schoolboy ; so familiar, indeed, as the standard 
instance of heroic self im Se eal ae 
that it requires a moment’s thought to recall the fact that of 
bonour was mistaken, and that patriotism would have been better served 
by his preserving his life than by his throwing it away. We need onl 
refer to the story as told in Mr. Grete’s His! , to be reminded of this 
at once. So long as he repelled the Persians 
pyla—so long as he stood 





ble, rational duty and rational honour 
have required to reserve the lives of his men for the future 
combats, and his own for the fature service of his country. The Spartan 
sense of duty, the Spartan point of honour, required him to offer up both 
—a worse than useless fice on the altar of patriotism, He flung 
them away, not recklessly, not wantonly, but coolly and deliberately, 
with high and devoted heroism. Posterity has justly awarded to him 
high honour, but honour not so high as that with 
rity will encircle the names of Havelock and Neill, of Clyde and Hodson 
of the hero who held the lines at Balaklava, and the 
the princes of Delhi—warriors of the age that bas 
rence Nightingale !—the age which Mr. in te 

Mr. Ruskin St. 


calumny what an equivocation is to a : foe atamiie gaeeee Naber, 
for cn fonaivlh SObaieG) fone Teelvegns ast proteos WA Gaaie He Mio 
with charity, for Nelson needs, and Mr, deserves 


we should bave supposed it to be im ble for any one 
be oe : possi apy 
The facts are few and simple. Caracciolo was a commodore in the 
service of the King of Naples, and commanded i 


a ship, called the 
with credit. He Cog oye the y= ae toPalermo. By the 
‘aples, a 


i 
: 
: 
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to the lowest and most ignorant Still more ve is his 
habit of eet aera rt chs ne 
We have heard a great deal, from time to time, of the powers of Mr. 
Raskin’s eloquence ; and we must admit that here and there we have met 
parsages induced us to say with Lorenzo, 
“ The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words.” 
npon examination, we have invariably found that these grandilo- 
~~ sentences were like the little bber bail, immortalised 
By the penell of Leech and the pen of — 


 Sileitits Genwnan, inp? Mig Sang, & gee penstase this ball, it will 
me 


Do understand 
on Late Boye’ O yon You mean, if I prick it, it will go equash.’ ” 


58 


i THe Albion. 
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So when we pricked Mr. Ruskin’s rotund periods with the smallest possi 
ble point of common sense, we have invariably found that they “ go 
squash.” 

i ee 


AN OLD TOWN AND ITS WORTHIES. 


The old town of Devizes, in Wiltshire, is now a quiet, retired old town- 
In its day it has been active and flourishing and proud, but now it bas 
withdrawn from the world altogether, and its ins are to be met with 
between Melksham and Marlborough. It had, in its time, rome thio 
to be of : a Parliament was once held there ; it boasts of Richar 
as well as of Roger, of Devizes ; its “ Brittox”’ is warrant of its royster- 
ing Danish ancestry ; and its people and hundreds of Wiltshire cousios 
flocked to Tewkesbury, and did not overcome that most rascally of law- 
fal occupants of the throne, Edward the Fourth. At one lod it con- 
tained more sheep and wool than all England besides, and no man lay 
20 warm as when he was tucked-up within a blanket of “ the Vyze. 
Its neighbourhood furnishes one of the first of the martyrs for religion, 
stout Joho Bent, the heroic tailor, whose persecutors were so bitter that 
we cannot help thinking Jobn may have had an account them on 
his books. en, the men of the place and its vicinity were once famous 
for their musical skill, their foot-ball playing, and their bell-ringing ~ 
hungry work the last two, for which they had achoking and indigestible 
remedy in that “Simnel-cake” which surely none but a Devizes stomach 
can desire or retain. Aubrey himself, that rare Wiltshire gossip, would 
have failed to persuade us of the excellence of this cake, as he did bis 
contem ies that the medicinal spring here was @ panacea for the ills 
of the flesh. Alleine was more successful, in Ais way, than Anbrey, when 
from Devizes he sounded his “ Alarm to the Unconverted.” That sort 
of alarm, indeed, the town always heeded, and when the Act of Unifor- 
mity drove so many ministers out of the Establishment, Dissent took 
root in the place with wonderful vigour. And yet some heroes had their 
heroic and disa le difficulties to surmount,—John Wesley was 
hunted out of the town by bull-dogs, long before he was welco! there 
by the men and kissed by the ecstatic ladies. 

Oniy a quarter of a century ago the cloth-manufacture of the place 
had only just died out, and bell-foundries, once active and profitable, 
ceased to be. The vocation that continued longest, and was capriciously 
lucrative, was that of the highwayman,—as might be expected of a town 
that stands near a plain, across which golden farmers rode home with 
purses heavier than their brains, and bad violence done to both. The 
temptation was too strong for poor human nature that kept a bit of blood, 
id not love work, and had an idea that a free country was where a gen- 
tleman had a right to say, “ Stand! and Deliver!” 

More people used to run after, and, indeed, run away from, the flying 
highwayman of Wiltshire, than ever resorted to the Bear, to inspect the 
drawings of little Tommy Lawrence, the landlord’s son ; but the painter 
is now better esteemed the highwayman ; for Devizes folk are ca- 

ious, as they were in the last century, when they laa at the Tu- 
ipomania, and beg , or enriched, themselves with the share-mania 





their eccentric now entreated him to reconsider his determination. 
— Do you fi bey te bh be where I am io momentary 
danger of blowing up ?'—*‘ I thought, Sir,’ said — that it was the shot 
and not the jer that burt people.’—' So should I 

a little bird.’ ” 


the Rev. Sir James Stonhouse, who had once been a medical practitioner, 
and was a papil of Garrick :— 


“Such was the man, who, wh'le riding over the Downs near Laving- 
ton Gore, adjoining bis ———_ encountered one day the herd 
David Saunders, and ga’ from his —— lessons of homely wis- 
dom and simple Christianity which the tor’s friend, Hannah More, 
afterwards wove into a popular tale of ‘The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain,’ in which the wortby Doctor figures as‘ Mr. Johnson.’ Saunders, 
and his father before him, kept sheep on the same 
dred years. His cottage, which stood at the head of 
down to Russell Mill in West Lavington, was standing within the last 
ten years. He died in September 1796, at Wyke, between Bath and 
Bristol, having for some time before his death become totally blind. He 
was said to be one of John Wesley’s converts. It is quite possible, as 
King George the Third was a diligent reader of tracts, that admiration 
for the subject of Hannah More’s tale may have had its share in stimula- 
ting the desire which his Majesty once expressed to place a Wiltshire 
she over his flock at Windsor. He is said to have been so struck 
with the stalwart ru ness of the race, while ng over Salisbury 
Plain, that on retarning home be directed his man to make 
choice of an approved specimen and install him at Windsor. Applica- 
tion bein e through Mr. Davis of Longleat, Mr. Richard Frowd of 
Brixton Deverill despatched a man who seemed to promise fairly for the 
new of honour. He was met at Windsor by General Goldsworthy, 
who having been long expecting him, addressed him thus :—‘ So you are 
the Wiltshire shepherd come at last. What’s your name t’/—' Daphney,’ 
said the shepherd.— I see,’ said the General. ‘ you have ecutined @ pas- 
toral name since your appointment to be the Kings’s shepherd.’—‘ I know 
nothing about pastoral names. My father was John Dapbney, and I am 
Richard Daphney.’— How do you find the flock ?’/—‘ Bad enough,’ said 
Richard.—‘ And what do you mean to do with them ?’—‘ Cure them, to 
be sure.’—‘ Well, when the King comes, » as freely to him as you 
have done to me.’—' That I shall, for I ght you were the King.’ 
Daphney for a while did credit to his origin ; but in course of time two 
sheep being missed from the flock, the charge of corrupt practices was 
brought home to him with fatal certainty. The King was visibly affected. 
He immediately resolved on ar oT t could not be in- 
duced to prosecute. ‘It was my foolish vanity,’ he said, ‘ that coveted a 
Wiltshire shepherd, who, coming into the neighbourhood of Old Windsor, 
was thrown into the way of fellows that would corrupt an angel.’” The 
repentant shepherd enlisted, and made a good soldier. 


— 
PROGRESSION BACKWARDS. 


t for one bua- 
lane leading 





respecting the Sou ptoa Canal. Of all these things and ee oy De- 
vizes is nevertheless proud, and should it lose memory of all besides, it 
will still remember Mr. Orator Huot, who used to come and make the 

ple dissatisfied with their lot,—and old Anne Simms, of Stadley 
Sone, who lived to one hundred and twelve, and was a thorough-going 
poacher till after she was a century old, laughing as she sold to the gen- 
try the fish she had taken out of their own preserves. 


“ One of its notable men was Sir William Pynsent, a baronet of Whig 
principles, who had been a member of the House of Commons in the days 
of Queen Anne, and bad retired to rural privacy when the Tory party, 
towards the end of ber reign, obtained the ascendancy in ber councils. 
His manners were eccentric, his morals lay under suspicions, but bis fide- 
lity to bis political principles remained unalterable. During fifty years 

usion he continued to brood over the circumstances which had 
driven him from public life, the dismissal of the Whigs, the peace of 
Utrecht, the desertion of our allies. He now thought that he perceived 
a cloee ee the well-remembered events of his youth and the 

events which he had witnessed in extreme old age ; between the 
Pye oy and the disgrace of Pitt; between the elevation of Har- 
ley and the elevation of Bute ; between the treaty negotiated by St. John 
and the negotiated By Bedford ; between Coenen of ihe tee 
of Austria in 1712, and the wrongs of the house of Branden! in 1762. 
This fancy took such on of the old man’s mind that he determined 
to leave the bulk of bi - iy 
3 


property to Pits. In this way Pitt une: 
came Into possession of nearly £30,000. Nor could all the 
fiod any o< reproach in the transaction. Nobody could 
call him a legac ter, or accuse him of seizing that to which others 
had a better claim ; for he had never in his life seen Sir William, and Sir 
William had lett no relation so near as to be entitled to form any expec- 
tations respecting the estate. Such is Lord Macaulay’s version ; but the 
survi relatives thought differently, and resolved to dispute the vali- 
dity of = ee Soe, prosecuted the Cy were > Dose 
Pynsent, rector ‘Mimore, jn or nephew to doocanal, e 
mond to the baronetcy, aud Hear w Tothill, another who 
claimed by reason of his descent from the sister of the first baro- 
net, who married William Tothill of Bovey. The inability of the de- 
sons ene ove Ge erenes Eee relied on; and the plea 
ity was also set up. t though eccentricity was proved, as well 
t of family feeling, there was sufficient evidence of shrewdaces, 
some might even think a laudable exhibition of public spirit. 
had no son to inherit his title, he had several relations ia in- 
three nephews he left one thousand guineas each ; 
jous John Wilkes he left another thousand ; all the rest went 
Pitt : and as if in anticipation of the discord to which such a 
ld give rise, he one every sheet with his own hand, and caused 
to n the nce of the subscribing witnesses. 
case was finally decided in Pitt’s favour, in the Court of Chancery 
oe 1771, Thus it came to ond in after years that the younger 
Pitt so often sought relief from the barden of office by retreat- 
to Burton Pynsent in t, and taking Devizes in bis way, where 
he met Addington and Captain Sutton.” 


Wolfe was once quartered in the town, and 80 was a worse soldier but 
a better scholar :— 


“ Edward Gibbon was for three years a captain of grenadiers in the 
South Hants Militia. He observes in his Diary, that when himself and 
hie father, with other gentlemen, first enrolled themeelves in the service, 
they little ht they should be torn from their farms and profitable 
occupations, about the country for so long a period, that 
‘when the King’s order for disbanding them came down, it was too late to 
retreat and too soon to repent.’ Yet amid all the distractions of such a 
life, be still found time for study. His regiment, it appears, lay at De- 
vizes during the autumn of the year 1761; and the amount of reading 
which he details, both here and elsewhere, amply accounts for the vast 
accumulation of materials which characterizes the great work of his after 
life. Unknown among the artizans of a manufacturing country town, 
and unnoticed by the neighbouring gentry, his ambitious spirit was si- 
lently rearing a ic of renown such es was never yet achieved by any 
efforts short of the most unremitting. When waking the following en- 
tries in bis Journal, Mr. Gibbon was in bis 25th and 26th years, ‘23 
October. We marched to the populous and disorderly town of Devizes. 

Our first design [on leaving Winchester] was to march 
Marlborough ; bat finding on inquiry that it was a bad road, and a great 
way about, we resolved to push for the Devizes in one day, though 
nearly 30 miles. We accordingly arrived there about 3 in the afternoon. 

Nothing could be more uniform than the life I led there. The lit- 
tle civility of the neighbourin, 
dining out ; the time of year did not tempt us to any excursions round 
the country ; and, at first my indolence and afterwards a violent cold, 

ented my going over to Bath. I believe in the two months, I never 
tinea or lay from quarters. I can, therefore, only set down what I did 
in the literary way. Designing to recover my Greek, which I had some- 
whai ne; , | set myself to read Homer, and finished the four first 
books of the Iliad, with Pope’s —_ bey —. -~ > Fal time, 
to understand the geograpby o! > particularly jogue, 
I read 8th to 14th books of Strabo, in Casaubon’s Latin translation ; 
Hume's History of Eagland, to _ Seventh, just published : inge- 
nious but superficial ; Journal des Savans; Bibliotheque des Sciences, 
&c.’ Another memorial of bis stadies at Devizes survive in a long 
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gentlemen gave us no opportunity of 


The being carried about in a box with windows, by two men, hand- 
barrow fashion, nas, the Home Journal thinks, its advantages—particu- 
larly for Broadway, where carriage-riding is now so dangerous. The la- 
bour might be cheap. We are told that there are one hundred th d 
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thiok, Mary, were I | Du 


One more Worthy with a smaller Worthy in bis hand ; the former is Marg 


ichenatein 
Gortenstein. Fancy a man with such a name drawing twenty-six dollars 
and fifty cents from the United States.”— Philadelphia Ledger, Nov. 18, 


Tur U.S, Senate.—As a rule the Senate 
populated during debates—the lower House 
more fiery and charac 


Tespec for 
not to say dull ; and its deliberations grave, not to say 
But this morning the human tide of Washington drifts Ssnate- 
ward, with steady flow and eager swell. The marble stairways are 
blocked up with palpitating satins, and the tesselated lobbies are concealed 
under a solid jam of male and female curiosity. It is a gala day in the 
Senate, and expectation sheds a thrill and glow of excitement over every 
countenance. 

Even the Reporters’ Gallery—this seat of brooding observation—this 
journalistic “ bed of St. Kevin,’ where the Salique law prevails—has 
been this morning invaded by tumultuous billows of moire antique and 
watered silks. We are pushed off our stools by radiant bonnets, and the 
ny nap is happy who wears a hat with a crown hard enough to 
serve him as anu impromptu desk. Gazing around, on three sides n 
can be seen but flattering fans and magnificent toilets—fans pink 
blue—of ivory and sandal-wood, and silver—fans with edgiogs of feathers, 
and fans with oval mirrors casting dazzling gleams of light into our be- 
wildered eyes. The ‘loping seats on these three sides resembles shelves 
in a hot-house, with tropical flowers of every bloom and hue flashing and 
apenting into jealous rivalry, each seeking to outshine the other, 
While on the fourth side, there is a heaving sea of bearded faces—each 
countenance embodying different grades of emotion, but all impressed 
with a sense of the great of the jon, and anxious to see whether 
the performer of the day can rise to the exigencies of his position. 

Every Senator is now in his seat, except the orator of the day. The 
floor outside the bar is crowded with and diplomatiste, 
Governors, Ex-Governors, delegates to Charleston, and representative 
men of all political shades, sizes, sections, positions and degrees. The 
fans in the galleries keep up a busy fluttering, and the hum of conversa- 
tion from floor completely drowns the routine business, which the 
Cler« of the Senate is attemp ing to transact. Atlength there is a com- 
motion rouod the central door of the Chamber ; all the galleries rise with 
one consent to see the coming man ; and outsiders 
crowd back, forming a human avenue, and the Little Giant euters, lead- 
ing Ma ous boys by the hand. It is not decorum to orpient, but a loud 
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men without work in New York City. How delightful it would be to 
“ promenude Breadway” unseen, by this conveyance—having curtains 
which you could see h, without being visible from the outside! 
How invalids would enjoy it! A writer in an English magazine thus 
speaks of the fashion as it formerly existed at Bath : “ In those days, there 
were no hireable cabs, carri or omaibusses ; and the only available 
locomotives were the sedan-c' for which there were regular stands 
at various places throughout the city, the principal ones being those 
near the Pump room, and in front of the Assembly-rooms. The chair- 
men were a liar race, long since passed away—stout, brawny, broad- 
shouldered fellows, clad in t-blue frock surtouts, white fades and 
with shining buckles. Originally, they had worn cocked- 
hats ; but these, in my boyhood, began to give place to the eustomary 
cylinder, and d al in the first years of my apprentice- 
iP These tyrants of the foot-pavements, along 
which they ambled at a six-mile-an-hour pace, ruthlessly swee| into 
the k all who were not sufficiently active in getting out of 
And the Tribune even would go to Bath for a means of y 
moving up and down Broadway: The old hand-barrow sedan-chair has 
givea way to a far more vehicle, in that ancient inland 
wal place, where Beau Nash was once the arbiter elegantiarum of the 
gouty old lords and fidgetty dowagers of a past generation who resorted 
thither to drink the waters, play cards, talk scandal, and make eligible 
matches for their portionless younger children. The “Bath Chair,” as 
it is called, and as we have known it for the past 25 years, is a cross be- 
tween a barouche, and an cranes S Fg weeny on three wheele, 
—— by man power, from ind, the occupant of the chair direct- 
the course of the vehicle by means of the handle attached to the 
vel-wheel ia front. It is also drawn forward by the chairman by the 
same handle, when the pesron the vehicle so desires. 

These chairs are still popular in Bath, and a long line of quiet, gentle- 
manly old chairmen in spotless white neck-cloths, polished shoes, and 
well-brushed coats, daily stand in front of the pump-room, waiting to be 
hired. They are easy, comfortable carriages for one person, and are 
especially adapted, rolling along almost noiselessly and with the least 
perceptible jolt, wherever the pavement is tolerably smooth. Of course 
they are not fit for a struggle with omnibusses, hacks, and in the 
streets, but are permitted to be used upon the side-walks. And they are 
= t that they take up less space in a crowd than would be re- 
a 

little vehicles in Broome Street a few weeks ago, in which a gouty 
old English aarp oe brought it over with him, was 
taking an , of curiosity, but most of those 
whom we comment upon it, thought it a capital idea. It would 
not, we think, in view of the unconsoi: charges of our metropolitan 
jehus, be a bad speculation for some cute Yankee to get up a few and 
bring them into fashion. They bave certainly and 
recommend them, and for the use of ladies on ping excursions would 
may be drawn close 


prove vastly more convenient than a hack, since 
door, so that the occupant could alight without soiling 
long sinee dead are constantly being revived, and who 
yet live to see the belles of New York rolling along 
the ——e of proms Lally Bath chairs, eel = beaux 
walk along beside them. are in general use at most English 
Spas, at the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, and many other public 
We believe that Mr. Supt. Olmstead intends to introdace These e| t 
and useful vehicles into our Central Park. If so, they cannot fail to 
commend themselves to ladies and persons in delicate th, who will 
make the Park their resort. 
Someatnee. iceman 


Howpers or American Securrrres.—A writer who has had access to 
the books of the Sub Treasury in New York, where the interest on about 
seven ths of the public debt of the United States is paid, says— 
“ These are a curious stady. Many of the names they contain are 
household words. Some are the names of Europeans, others of West In- 
dians, and even Asiatics, Barely a third of the public debt is held in 

we imagine, is held ia continental Europe. 
rised to find the Joba J. Astor, W. B. Astor, 
. Peabody, 


One is not 
Jacob Little, 


. | United States, but they 
viest 


foreign creditor we 


essay or review compiled from Dr. Hurd’s Horace ; and during a month’s | try 


absence from the place in January, he made collections for a Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, a scheme subsequently abandoned.” 


Here is another literary man, with not mach of the hero in him :— 


“ While resident for awhile at the village of Box in Wiltshire, Cule- 
ridge lodged at a grocer's, and discovered one day to his dismay that his 
room lay over a barrel of gunpowder. Expostulation with the owner of 
the house not prevailing to remove the dan article, Coleridge pre- 
pared to remove himself. The servant maid, who bad learnt to venerate 











the wearer of a jupe of the average amplitude. We saw one of | their 


from every quarter causes Bright, Slidell, Bigler, and 
the others of that clique, to cast threatening glances, first upwards, and 
next towards the Sergeant-at-Arms. Mr. Douglas enters the cloak-room 
under the oueeny, an8 at the appointed momeat rises in his seat and be- 
gins to speak.— Washington Correspondent of the ‘‘ N. Y. Times.” 


Wasuneron Invive anp Wasnivetoy.—Bat Mr, Irving had himself 
seen General Washington. He said there was some celebration going on 
in New York, and the 


ereatll 


Ale 
Skrewe trem eco He een CO Bey Oo Dime oh A 


bis 


industry.— Atheneum. 


Tus Frencu wy New Carepoxta.—The following private letter, 
eee eee, Ora account of the 
Saisset, the + olony of New 


HE 





weil 
= supplied — arms and 2, resisted 
two days, but were ultimately to flight 
, which were wisely divided by the ae into seven 
20 or 39 men each. A 


BE 
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the 

tac! 

carly all destroyed. 

nearly 

Capt. Tricot, 

death of the unforta- 

meat of Infantry, 

only to his soldiers, 

numerous friends, who 
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France, the Go vernor. yey usual actietiy, 
fully to the wants of the colony, aad to improvemeats 0: 
il oorts that cen be of a general interest ; and no doubt that, under his 
administration, New Caledonia will ere long attaia to that impor- 
tance which long since ebe ought to have doue.”’—Australian and New 
Zealand Gazett 
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Since bis re‘urn to Port de 
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greatest drawback to ships bailt of wood 
is the dry rot ; but when they make short voyages, aad are well looked 
to, they can be protected from decay by the timely removal of the in- 
fected parts. We bave some good old wood sbips still on the Custom- 
house Regisiry, and in sailing condition, above 100 years old. The col- 
lier brig Chariotte, of Newcastle, which was lost not long ago oa the 
north east ccast, had done service in every part of the world—was con- 
stantly takiog the nd with heavy cargo—and yet was sound till the 
day of ber wreck, oagh ber years numbered over 100. We have num- 
bers of sbivs, also, above fifty years o 


ld; thus proving that vessels care- 
fully built of choice timber may last a century or more. Many an old 
ship is broken up, not because she 


Our Woopex Waris.—The 


Be s Ea. 


is unserviceable, but because she is 
out of date in build, carrying power, and speed. 


meo, babitua 
Good female servants will find places readily if not “ encumbered ” with 
families of children, which is a fatal objection. Skilled artisans and me- 
chanics are not advised to go out. 
well in Canada. It ap 
C.nada proceed to Que 
pension bridge at the falls of Niagara. The persons most de trop in Can- 
ada are widow women burdened with families of children, and it is earn- 
estly requested by the authorities, that they may not be sent out under 
any circumstances. 


of January last, will rr tect the emigrants on arrival. The total 
pone = A of the em gration depertimeat wlareen ase. Taking all the 
arrivals in Canada, including those vid the United States. It would a 
that out of a total number of 38 014 immigrants, 12,339 remained in 
anada, of whom nearly all settled in West Canada. The falling off in 
the emigration of 1858 is not assignable to any local cause, but rather 
to the condition and prospects of the classes who emigrate in their 
respective countries in Europe. Emigrants are advised by no means to 
engage “ through ” passages to the Far West, at least not without the 
strictest inquiry beforeband. As usual, it is hinted that strong active 
to agricultaral pursuits, are most wanted in Canada. 


Farmers with capital will always do 
that about one-third of the emigrants to 
, and two-thirds enter the province by the sus- 





for,” said Baron Aldereon, before whom the question was tried, “that 
cannot be suitable to any degree except that of a jockey ; and if that 
were to be idered a y for a young gentiemaa, it will next 
be said that gambling is neceseary for him.” “Eleven guineas for a 
waistcoat,” proceeds the horrified Baron. ‘Can that be considered ne- 
cessary in any station of life? If a person of full age orders these extra- 
vagant things, he must pay for them. Ifa person of full age be extra- 

t enough and absurd enough to order a coat to be made of gold, 
it was made and delivered to him, beyond all question he must pay 
for it; but with minors the law is otherwise.” Horses and gigs, too, 
bave been decreed not to be necessities of undergraduate life ; nor cana 
tradesman, says my Lord Abinger, recover for dinners, soda-water, lo- 
senges, oranges, and jellies supplied to a young gentleman of the univer- 
sities. Oa the other hand, bowever, a horse has been considered by 
Lord Denman a necesary for a chemist’s apprentice, who bad been re- 
commended to take horse exercise. And the other day {as a balance in 
favour of cap and gown) we were gratified to fiod that portraits of Dr. 

ldson and the Dean of Ely were admitted to be necessaries of an 
undergraduate, son of a distinguished member of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance. There is also extant, a decision of Lord Ellenborough’s very ap- 





hl. 





There are many wood steaia-ships doing duty whose ages take us back 
to the early part of this century. On the Clyde there is the Industry, 
Jaunched ia 1814, still in existence. On the Thames we have the Foyle, 
still hale, though built in 1829; and the Sir Edward Banks, built in 1826, 
is as sound as the day she came off the slips. Her configuration differs | 
from the steamer of 1859, yet she is a remarkably good seaboat, and is) 
much liked by the regular voyageurs on the station in which sbe runs. It | 
an iron vessel is neglected the is more likely to rust and decay than a 
wood one; bat so many new descriptions of wood are coming into use, 
that, for outer planking and lining, it is yet to be determived which is 
the most durable under different varieties of climate. 

It is not so long since that all vessels were built of oak and deal. Now, 
woods from all parts of the world are entering into competition with 
those old favourites. In Scotland, the larch, ash, and beech enter largely 
into shipbuilding consumption ; but we bear very little of the use of 
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Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 578. 
By Mr. Hazon, of the North London Chess Club. 
BLACK. 



































pli to the present day (and highly satisfactory, no doubt, to the 
tailors of this age), in which he held that regimentals faruished to an in- 
fant who was a ber of a volunteer corps were to be considered ne- 





cessaries, For the rest, this doctrine of necessaries applies only to goods 
supplied to the infant himself. Should he be a busband and a father, he 
will be liable for necessaries supplied to his wife and family.—AW the 
Year Round. 

A Guost Srory.—For three weeks or a month the family of Mr. Mar- 
tin, Ashford-road, had been disturbed by mysterious ringings of the door 
bell, violent shaking of the doors, and divers other annoyances, the per- 
petrators of which no vigilance could detect, and to which no clue could 
be obtained. The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Martin, their son, a 
young man of about 20, another son (an iuvalid) some years younger, 
and one female servant. The servant was a staid, demure sort of pereon, 
not given to going out over mach ; she had no followers, had had two 















































chestnut In olden times, the ch t was ed, in some essen- years’ character from her last place, and was so much respected and 
ives tials, to possess valuable properties for building ; and it was used for trusted by her mistress that in the summer, when the family went to the 
and beams of large edifices, thourande of which are still extant, and in good seaside, she had sole charge of the house. The family were of regalar 
her, servation. Westminster Hall is a noted example of the employment habits, and kept early bours, and the whole thing was foexplicable. The 
ach of chestnut. The roof, which was built in 1399, is formed from the com- effect, however, on the health of Mrs. Martin and ber invalid son began 
sed mon sweet chestnut, which is presumed to have grown in the immediate to be serious, and the aid of the police was called in. For some time a 
ther neighbourhood ; for the site of London was, anciently, a chestnut grove. policeman was almost constantly in the house, but although the distur- 
This tree is a fast-growing one, and succeeds to perfection even in the bances did not take place while he was there, be bad never left many 
The most barren sands, The ash, also, until very recently, was uuknown in minates before the bells were again rung, aud the doors again shaken as 
iste, our shipbuilding yards; though it contains less gallic acid than the oak, violently as ever. At length, last Sanday evening, Mr. Maloney placed 
tive and is less destructive to iron, as proved in agricultural implements, Sergeant Featherstone and a cordon of police all round the house. The 
The than any other wood ; besides which, it is of great length, is clear of lig- policeman on the premises left about nine o'clock. In twenty minutes 
ai neous fibre, is well adapted for plank, and is especia!ly applicable for after the back door was sheken violently—there was no one within the 
the thickstuff in the curve of the wales. cordon—and it was at once proved that the ghost was within the house. 
Som If the import duties were taken off al! wood indiscriminately, we should The police quietly departed, and Featherstone having instituted inquiries 
with Dave the live oak, backmatack, and other close-fitred woods trom North found that the servant girl, under a steady and even a religious exterior, 
+ merica, besides timbering trees from Amazon in South America, and bad long carried on a most flagrant and profligate career. On being 
he islands of the Indian Ocean. The abolition of the Customs dues churged with the perpetration of these abomiaable tricks, she, afier some 
= —_ a — . io the — i a saiptalltiog. WHITES. hesitation, confessed her guilt ; and that some of the fellows Who visited 
his, independent of furnishing us with new materials : her having come at such bours of the evening as rendered it likely that 
| em | ould afford considerable employment to thipping.—London paper. | W hite to play and checkmate in thre: moves. a discovery would be made, she had iavpneet theee noises und pretended 
a be. Apventvre or Two Evouisu Lapres at Fiorence.—Tie Tuscan cor- Souvtion To Prosiem No. 577. Fuamunetedeenen saumtbenannttenment mechs teal tee 
: respondent of the Daily News, in a letter dated the 27:b ult., says :— 1 hw ae Bh . made, unobserved, by herself ; and the boldoess, coolness, and dexterity 
Among our countrymen who bave planted their tents on the banks Of} F Riok Kia. dis ch, KinQ4 bet) | a QioQach. ‘Anything. with which she so long deceived everybody was certainly remarkable. 
the Arno, there are many who opeuly advocate the interests of the Lor- | 3 Quk 8 co Koh’ 5. Checkmate Her mistress, indeed, up to the very moment of the discovery, was 80 
eelf — dynasty. —— and totally unconcerued about the ae of 4 £ B Gccsmsates. bgt convinced of her innocence as to be almost unwilling to test it. The 
ng on ian people, these countrymen of ours were of course greatly grieve girl was dismissed—it being doubtfal whether any charge against her 
pony. when old and young dukes were obliged to bolt, for they thought the | (Caxss Irems.—A Tvurnament of sixteen players was commenced last Satur- 1 by the magistrates,— Maidstone roan 
very days of feasts aud dianers had gone for ever. What a pity to have all | day at the Brooklyn Chess Clab. The compraitons were paired off by lot in the pamarnaean sein - * 
past ducal raree show stopped under the ridiculous pretext that Italians | usual way and play commenced forthwith, odds being given and taken accord- | ~~ gee “ 
with | ave taken it into their heads to claim their independence! How could | ing to the relative strength of the combatants. The New York Chess Club has THE « ALBION:” 
' and ladies especially, old and young, endure such an enormity? They, fatiincskaiainaniaee = players to commence this week. A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
ency, any rate, must protest against the goveram=nt of such snobs as Baron 2 Published every Saturday Morning, in the City of New York, 
urned icasoli and his colleagues ; they must protest not only with words but ‘oi i DEVOTED 10 
a re an Dt ace tric 
y ANS’ . . British North American 
yet I the bands of the crafty ducal party, for iavitations to the Pitti and to the kee Unites Sater bo 0 theveaghiy, tnd journal, Lie ace largely occupied with 
Cascine were regulariy seat to these two heroines—Miss Lydia aod Mise White (K.) Black (G.) White (K.) Black (G.) the Bnctsom Peasonecas Lrvsnayues, and the best ertuciams furnioned by the 
1PwKé PtKé4 ll K Kt tks BtksQR press. To these are added sueh notices of the current events of the day, as are deemed to be 
war, OE Sire Fecisena WT Somes Gime!” "CeakgtvePiedend | ER! SESE | Gon pam |e ina sama a eee 
3 ° toQB4 toQB4 1 tt t P tks Kt pac 
rich is Down with the Government!) were quickly written in big letters upon | 4 P to Q Kt4 B tks Kt P 13 Btks P - QBwQ?2 PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 
woes of Hy sod ———— a afte reap Ae at ee ae toa. ta. 1 eke mes Ss Subscribers, on payment of the annual subscript on (six dollars), are entitied to one of the 
atpel- treet. wo charming ro not even choose ti rk hoar ww e t issued . 
re the of the aight fur their porsose’ preferring one c'olock i the efierncon.| 7 Castles KKitoBs(a |W PEERS > Ktwerke |"M ‘bee engravings are oc band, and subscribers may have a choice from the 
Ib. of Now this is a very datgerous hour for such praoks. The Florentinesare | § P to K 5 PtoQs 7 Pooks P tks F g te — ; ewe; 
» blow fond of walking up and down teir spleadid Piazza, and the two fair 9 BtoQ Kt5 (bo) KttoKs | 38 P tke P Kt the P Leone's teers . Ritchie's Mere of Luckoor's i 
— | conspirators ecsordiogly got themselves into « ecrape. Four or five |192BWQRS Brtks@ BPM 7s > Sisar’s Washing W lites (ohambua Propewnding hal 
passers by caught Misses Lydia and Mary in delicto ; & great row | __ Wandosl. dare Dr. Kane ; é Wandestorde’s A F 
acacia ensued, and lar iodiguation was excited. Had it not been for Ma-| (a) Modern analysis has shown that Kt to B 3 is the best move at Black’s| @Jp, ‘Bi tr ap Se Miter ue ot macho Senpwenn 
aboat jor Ginori, who happened to be passing, the two young ladies would have | command.—(>) Pawn tks P en passant is a strong method of contin the | Buckl-r's St. Paul's, London ; Bockety ; 4 
‘arnes- found it bard to get home as safely as they had lef it. To tbe remon- | attack.—(c) Black cannot safely afford time for this captare.—(d) White avails | Landseer's Dignity and Impudence ; Wand-siorde’s Florence Nightingale ; 
0001. strance of the Major, who spoke our language fluently, the dear litsle | himself at once of his opponent's imprudeace.—(e) This and the following moves aintitieneah ualaaed are 
other things bad nothing to answer, but that they were loaging for the retara | *F beautifully played by Mr. Kolisch. Fis Foonge on the Raqvovings ia 16 ecute tor abe, ued Otome for eam catlaoml erie 
ties of of their beloved Duke, and they had resorted to that rather extategal | eee ae — Address, YOUNG & AHERN, 
regete method of expressing their devotion to him. The police were not likely | Dr. Simonspes—Dr. Simonides bas passed for an impostor, and his rs. 
yace of to share this heroic enthusiasm fur the ranaway Duke, and the conse- | maouscripts for forgeries, in spite of the doubts insinuated about these NEW YORK CITY. 
youred quence was that the ladies were politely taken in a cab to the neareet | conclusions by Hamboldt. 
—y — a What ce a Gets ———— a ae Mr. Stewart, in a pamphlet jast published in defence of the doctor, at- SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ty is the ciroumstaace they are residing in t jouee of one of | tributes the suspicious figure which Dr. Simonides bas made to the na- — 
the intimate friends of the old Duke, aod a near relation of a Marquis | tural cecretiveness of bis race, which bides matters that vo Englishman FPF. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Medici, who has followed the Lorraine Princes in their flight. In epite | would think of concealing. The plea is a ‘air oue ; bat it has two points IMPORTING TAILORS, 
, which of = — eo p ne bao a attempt, ——— poem _ of view. Oat of secretive nations, oa the one band, come a more than HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANBOUNCR 
e o have ies irom arrest, for he was convinced they | due proportion of impostors ; bat the houesty of sach nations, on the a a s: Gunstes 
' Gale. d acted under people’s advice. All this, if I am well informed, was | other hand, is secretive a: well as itsfraud The mauuscripts themselves ocean to order for their Pell cna Wistar Moles, ee ens t See Caate 
quence liy explained by the Tuscan Prem‘er to our able @’ Affaires, Mr. | must decide. Messrs. BARLOW, PAYKE & 
ee tale omer Nagy tnt Sy ae had nar: ego f pep eye dad ~ fA 1824, of good family ; his father pow (MANUPACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
¢ wo tremendous anti-re icans were | lives in afflaence at Rhodes. Alter stadyiag in various places, and Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate syle and quality in 
»; dar t home, advice having been rent them to join the Prince, if they | lastly at Athens, he joined Benedict, bis mother’s brother, at Mount = 
Wiis Mons docnay i cy Nope test apse Feces ise | Ace nase sraaan Geek aerial wet ioee| Nat wrdaor Sune tow Tore 
e expe : i m again in Florence. The two | becrme possessed of many (ireek manuscripts which bad suffered from a wand - 
) march ‘mischievous girls will, however, be allowed to remain here if they like, | damp cellar, and also a large library of printed books. These bad all 
mplary for the national goveroment of Tuscany is in no danger from them. ” | boom hiddea away from the Turks, aod an account is given of the disclo- JOHN OSBORN, 
ibe bas « sure of the place of coacealment by aa old monk, ia grativude for the NO. 45 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 
rember, ‘ TATISTICS OF Ewroration.—A paper bas beea published, giving cop- | restoration of bis monastery at the expense of Benedict. The mana- AS AGENT FOR 
ain and mg The eo to <—e'e the North santos | scripts were bequeathed to S ~— Ly dict, who died in 1840. THE VINEGROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAC, 
rs at the total number of emigrants landed at | All this, it is affirmed, can be corrobora 8 THE FELICITY TO STATE, THAT THE ¥ HAVING DETERMINED 
punisb- — dag the yom 1858 was 12,810 (4,442 male adults). The emi-| After the death of Benedict, Simonides went to Odessa, with valaable “or obvious reasoos) agen paling up te Seen ad 
eS Soerrcec re! 154 eps. of 10177 tone and aavigved by |» commendations, and remained thre ll 184, when be’ relaraed 10], «ou mam went asi ea, ner age ote de 
> < . abin, aod 11, steerage passengers. | Athens. Here he engaged in politics, and, of course, offended one : , ' sawed por 4 ~ 4 
for wat The emigrants included 6.441 English (cabin and steerage), 1,153 Irisb,!a.d bere began the report that bis manuscripts, 5,000 ia Sente, bed pt py TS Da sai nt-Le lea, O-y! <i Ts COMPAR, uate: the Ered 
1424 b 
as they lass aaa Germans, and 2.656 Norwegians, The emigration of teen composed by himself. Svveral were examined by » committee ot PRANOR, 0 Pecem toe meee, ond eal akowles be tne geetnet te Se bore See 
Frened a —_ 1829 —~p decrease of 19 287 souls, The average per an- jearned men, and were pronounced by a large majority to be genuine. | Cognac. 
chments pa ey he ~t has beea about 30 000; the aggregate number At this point commences a long history of wanderings ia many coua- Ay freniet ott to pafinte of, tho Compan p So cemmnbens So same seme 
d, about esas A. dg mee 913,815 souls. The retara gives the number of per- | tries, collections of various treasures, and dealiags with learacd men ia | the quaity. For sale by : 
. Th wat sSaeeliee in their emigration to this country by private | various parts. Et rat or re Ware see 
one _ — e qustinusions, or under the sanction of the Poor| Beginning with an impression against Dr. Simonides, the result of re- BACKETT BELCHER & OO., 38 Pearl Suvout. | Hew York. 
anforta- alts an eietien aaa a ; total number assisted was 353—44 male ad- | ports from various quarters, we feel boued to say that one of two things andl ey gy ty were. 
aoe cerival hove was 308 i caries eg Sy: pelt omens an ~ must be true: either the manuscripts are genuine, or Dr. Simonides is : 
= . amber sent out from Englacd | an impostor whom it will take more to put down than bas yet been 
sed pa ron hs i py po Fee age yt A the |done. There is a mode of proceeding iu 2 present publications which DEM a ee rw Gis 
; , 20 women, children b all that rectitude could sug The story itself is ; ’ 
» ab the bgt weeny A the — From Ireland there were 232 persons— | by no means unlikely. A learned aud wffl ueat Greck is alleged to have 603 BROADWAY. N. ¥. 
natives, ous tae ye + an sd children from the Poor Law Uuions, | procured many maauseripts from Greek monasteries ; it is oue of the MANUPACTUKERS OB HAIR JEWELRY. 
captals. Resch. of Wertor The ai = females were sent out by the Rev. Mr. | constant traditions of learning that maoy manuscripts are to be found in | Bracelets. 
m erat of, chicdy in Weeera One teaches bave been all readily disposed such places. These he leaves to his nephew, also @ man of learaing, 2 - ee 
ys oe are eagerly sought for ~~ in where their services which he must be, and all the more certainly if he be the torger of such en 
the Garey Dei a y ‘farmers. Among ow seat out from | works as those before us. After many attempts to dispose of these manu- Vest Chains, 
beg whom it was fouod woh. oe ead eke by their children, | scripte, marked by what bis defenders almit is the secretiveness of bis Finger-Rings. 
Tes ued ~ = y = 1 to Gad places for. Few persons race, and after eucounteriag much reproach, he publishes an account of ete., ete. 
t, bat thet ham od e serv woman so “encambered.” It is | his own life, backed by the production in priat of some peculiarly Greek MADE TO ORDER IN THE MOST ARTISTIC MANNER. 
moned § attention of all poor law commissioners should be theological manuscripts. It is now for those who 603 BROADWAY, 
pos drawn to thie fact, so as to joners | theolog' p no care to examine bis as- 
Monsiest class, whom it cannot be pape yaa phe my oo a a sertions ; the means are in their power.—. near Houston Street. 
lie Vision mane BO pe pers: removed 
the Batt. te ise whatever exists for their sapport. Tbe coodition of such| Aw Ivraxt’s Warprowe.—Should he succeed in persuading any credu- | U*£Z0% '% EVERY ef a pert ge Tptor : 
and persons is very far from beiog improv: - ares Sve 
rg” great distress ed by emigration, and in most cases | lous tradesman to give him credit during this infantile period of bis life, | este ovlour or iabric, by HEGEMARN & CO's CONCEATE ATED MESEIAE. only 28 conte, 
af justia Citimately plosed unfortunate family wherever they may be the law will exonerate him from payment for any goods not necessary to | "°**™s* * °°- eet - 
subject? country. is social status. these necessaries courts bave UPUY’S UISITE FRENCH PERFUMERY, uid Bou- 
lve PB ay Of the Preseason complaints were made in two cases of in- been toom ams to thuapas eoubentel galas 09 ditenmian “Dbanven Di gctg, oy egigucses Fora Pomuarh Hn? un, neg unmet ne oe aed 
thes institute legal proceeding. poy nnd if both it was found necessary to | tribution towards the legal knowledge of our readers, we may meation | “~~~ i 
perturbr Te was against the master of the James that it has been decided that nineteen coats (exclusive of tals EGEMAN, CLARK & CO.'S Celebrated Cod Liver Oll, war- 
‘ardine, from Liverpool, & short issue of v regimentals), H®S5? ‘and prepared from tresh Cod Fish 
~¢ azelast Seamer tae mi provisions, ae saat ~~ med —- eh Arg g = of warren, @ black velvet - _— HEGEMAN & CO., 511 and 756 Broadway. 
Charlotte A. Stamber, likewise from Liverpool. Dg- gown, a racing jacket, urnisbed to a young officer : 
counts TAR promi. The Provincial Panne een, te dieyaie was com. | Guards bitween Ootober ia ooe year and Jaly inthe next. bave not been | PORT, OP ELEN ROTC sar, dea ut SX eet ar" 
progress menced on considered to be absolute necessaries. “ There isaracing jacket charged | rusry, at 10% o'clock, A. M. ISAAC V, FOWLER, Fosmaster. 
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AUGUST BELMONT & CO,, 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
S8UE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN — 7 PARTS | 
I ‘of the world through the Messrs. Roruscmip’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and | 
Naples, and their correspondents. 


RICHARD BELL, 


J. RAB MON Tea, 


8 ILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
ons’. or man its Branches in Canada, (o sums to suit Purchasers. | 

OREDITS Fs tsoned, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafis, payable in Canada pur- 
ebased or 











JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
Gran. qnenss LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


Gees? BRITAIN, 
IRELAND, 


ATHE 
ALEXANDRIA, 


IOLLAND, 
ELGIUM, 
SPAIN, 


PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA 
ITALY, EDEN. 


nas CAIRO 


BEYROUT, 

JERUSALEM, 
Office in New Torts, No. © Wall Steect. 

WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N.Y. & CALSFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
8% Broadway N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIPOREL s OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8 
Steamers of tbe bib and each month. 


LANDS, by the Mail ‘and 2b of 
Exchange on California, and the Sandwich [siands for sale at al) times. 


Someta eIneres, 
ac, 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BA RSs, 
OORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE- 
Isscus 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
svailable in all the Prinetpa! Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & Co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. availabie in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


TLi#A AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
for, collected free of 
yt ae Ireland, Scotiand 
Provipees, in North America and A 
R.C. nt he 
F. H GRAIN, 
C. F. SMITH. 


BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BSANK-NOTE COMPANY. 
¥ YORK, Sept. 1. 
| prstwess or bod cow our Ts NEW YORK, HAV ~ Le pe CONCE 
the MF TS’ EXCHANGE, the severe! frm 
HATCH «os ED-ON TOPPAN, Pe - 4 5- TER & con 
ee re LO.SBALD, OCOUSLAND & OO.’ JOCELYN, DRAP 
bows mh oN HAY & WHITING, are ciscontinurd, and ‘all 
Secretary 
4 is now prepared to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THE PUBLIC 
NTAGES CONTEMPLATED IN ITS FORMATION, both as it regards the Sor eEOen ye or 
THEIR WORK. and the of the trust confided to they 
tfally sullen @ con:snuance of the patronage heretofore extended w (bem under 


coopers Firm 
Mfices at NeW ¥ VoRK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


SAI el sok RAS CHARLES TOPPAN, President. 
WM. H. WHITING, Secretary. P 





“Ya 29 William Street, New York. 








MARSHALL LEFFERTS & BRO., 
and 02 BEX KMAN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS LN 
METALS, 
TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, COPPER, 
BLOCK TIN &c., 
ALGO, MANUFACTURERS OF 
GALVANIZED oe IRON, 
Galvanized Wire, Nalls, es, &e., 
GUESTS CORRUGATED ANP FITTED FOR BOOTING, 
PIG IRON, 
LEAD PIPE, SHEET IRON, SHOT AND BAR LEAD. 





SEWING MACHINES. 





‘SINGER’ s SEWING MACHINES. 
SINORR’S No. 1 SEWING MACHINE 
SINGER'S No. 2 SEWING MACHINE... 
SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 





— Guages $4. 
7 FAMILY MACHINES ARK CAPABLE OF PERFORMING IN THE BEST STYLE 
al the Sewing of a private family. 


Singer's Standard Machines, 

For manufacturing purposes, are well known to be without successful rival in the mar- 
ket Arch ha coe been published in regard to nest ae eee made by Sewing Ma- 
ehines make she beat atch ever nvr ted, and do it in the best style. 

aene A. ~ votl M. Senger & Co's Gazette, which contains full and reliable information 

or a cupy © &c., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 
Ne. 458 Broadway, N. ¥ 
No. 150 Fulton St. Brooklyn. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINE 
BAS, AS USUAL, WON 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AT THE FAIR OF THE AMRRICAN [V8STITUTE AND At THE PRINCIPAL FAIRS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNIO: 


Office, 505 Broadway, Row York. 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
PRICE REDUCED TO 930. 

Office, No. 503 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 








Family Machine. ( for every variety of family sewing. 
for heavy Tailoring, Quilting, and Manufacturing 





. 
geueraiy. 


SMeacht fi 





for the M of Boots and Shoes, Saddlery, ac. 
All Machines warranted to give betier satisfaction than any other Sewing Machines in 
taarket, or money rel uuded. 
N. B.—AGENTS WANTED. 


MILTON FINKLE. 


LUCIUS LYON FINKLE & LYON. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
PAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 
NEW STYLES—PRICES FROM $50 TO $125. 
Hemmers, $5 Extra. 
HESE MACHINES EW poow two SPOOLS, AS PURCHASED FROM THE 
no hag te Gather JT Lo a supe 


They" ait a bo do Detter and Seenper evwine ban oop 


OFFICES OF ay ryt aaa Broadway, New York. 





Sanam. 


INSURANCE, 








FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000, 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 
Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 

THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 

Riceanp P. Baorr, Ww. Denwistoun, 
8. T. Vatenrine, Epu’p. W. Cor.izs, 
Joun R. Wu, Wau, Bravsat, Jr., 
Rost. L. Murxar, Surra Lawrence, 
Ww. Auten Borie, Jos. Lawrence, 
L. B. Wruaz, Samu. ©, Paxson, 
Joun Auten, D. Cromwet, 
Wuuas F. Mort, E. J. Donne, 
Epwarp Woop, 


Gores H. Brrr, 
Epwarp Crowwe, 
Geonce B. Gains eit, 
Taowas J. Owen, 
Arraory P. Frarcta. 
Samcst D. Basooce, 
Jonataas ODELL, 
Rossgat Bowns. 


Josara Waker, 
Joun Hatser, 


Joun D. Warnex, 
Epwarp M«xerrr, 
Hesry Barrow, 
Epwarp Haiczt, 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION I8 Bi Aha pai Fo To tae FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
oe BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 

» The amo at of Cagtnal, o aoe 61,300,008. 
isks ‘ahem atthe 
he Profits divided pay omens the in 
having its large Capital 
“its. No obligation t« 
remium ; hence no respons! 


Av? cont. to the pevbto by needy bas just been declared, out of 


TRUSTEES. 


Peree Pornrer. 
aUYL. Livinestom, 
Lovws Loror, 
Avtuony b. Nensox, 
ALFRED Ser 
Wu. H. Newnan, 
J. B. Onatrvia, 
Simon de Visser, 


’ sured. 
secured and in 
mired of the assured beyond the payment 
ty can attach to the Poll 


£8. yh hog ney of 25 pe 
of the last year, 


Moses H. Gar 

Rosweit Srraovs. 

ooven oo. a 9 
Wusss 

Beene Minas, 


Eowis Barrett, 
Euias Posvert 
Geonroe G. Hossox, 
U. A. Morpoca, 
Percy R. Pr» 
Cuantes STRECKER, 
Samua. M, Fox, 


Josera Pou.ke, Jr. 
Jacos R. Nevius, 
a ao Jr., 


A.B WRILAON, Presiden’ 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. ALFRED SETON, Vice- President. 


New York, Novemver 1, 1858. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ACTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2%,000,000 STERLING. 

HE UNITY FIRE earn COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by Fire, on Build! Merchandise, Hoa 
Losses adjusted in ten ork, and promptly paid, without refereuce to London. 
A Special Fund of $150,500 
fe held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 
¢ Stale. 


w 
New York Trustees. 
CALEB 0. HAL&TED, President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS SHER - Dunean, Sherman & 





New York Directors. 
Rosert Harpocs, 

Wa. A. Kine, 

¢ i. 


Eosert Berson, 

T. B. Coppiseton, 
Siras K. Everert, 
James Hanrer, 
Jossru 8. Hawkins, 


J. De Pevsrer Ocpex, 
Josern Stoakt, 
ELPTTA, Epwarp |) Srracvs, 
K, Moaswoon. Bess. M. Wartiocs, 
AE, A. Mowrorp, Jenemisn Weve. 


GEURGE ADLARD. Wail Bereet and ge ot et 
STUYVESANT PIRE INSURANCE Sonapan®. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furr , Ww Stores and Mer- 
"Ships in Port, &e. 
On the most favourable terms. " All losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid. 
Directors. 


Feeventce R. Len, 
Sauor, Wrisers, 
Raneens, Surva, 

Dau W. 
fl, ig 
Epwis Pisxsos, 
Joun A. Deveac, 
Hawer J WEN, 


h 








Dewtow Pears, 
Cuartes J. Doves, 
Alonzo A. ALvoxD, 
Jous R. Pas 





FREOVE HICK R. LEF, President. 
Benjamin J. Ponts, Serdery. 88MUEL WILLETS, Vico Pres. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 180. 
APITAL (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) one. — EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS: 
pA EL Half Premiums may remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. 
‘and epecial riake takes. 
OMce—65 





C 


wens GRO. M. KNEVITT, Actoanr 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
INLAND IN 


MARINE AND SURANCE. 
ASSETS, 





ness, a rad = ned to its dealers, out of the profits of the year i548, a 
Cont the ng serip—and bas 


dividend 
interest on Fedeemed tb 


of 
rot the issue 2 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LEOCUNE?, Vice President. 
BSENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 


‘AL, 

OR $10,000,000, 
‘ana us, §3,000,000. 

4 SPECIAL FOR | f ner? gEip IN NEW YORK, 


Lae tte New York, tnd rom 
In addition to its Fire , this Company is Fay 


P to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS " BRANCHES. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
James McCall, 


AUTHORIZED CaAPIT. 
422,000,000 STERLING, 
Paid dp 





Adam Norrie, 
Wm. 


Richard Irvin. 
Adam Norrie, 














oars Sires, 13 Cymees Goes 


ow 
ia all the priacipal Cities and Towns in the Unhed | 
g@- SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 68 


Henry A. 
Epucyp Huser, Surveyor 
A. B. MeDonald, Agent. 


| 
ams Ne fy so poy 4y TO DO AN BXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSI- 
retu 





veated, the MUTUAL relates 





| 


-ehold Furniture, &c., &c., at the usual rates. | 





at | 


| 





BARTHOLF’S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES, 
THE BEST IN USE. 
Toe 


MACHINES MAKE THE SHUTILE OR LOCK STITCH, WHICH IS UNDENIA- 
the best. 
use but ltile thread, work almost poiselessly, are simple, and easily operated. 
PRICES, $50, $75, and $100. 
BARTHULF MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
434 Browdway, Cor. Howard St. N.Y. 


-PAMILY .¥ KNITTING MACHINES, 
For Plain Stocking and Fancy Knitting; 


AKES TIPPETS, HOSIERY, nme _— CHILDREN’S PANTS, UNDER- 


aon a variety of 
FANCY AND PLAIN KNITTING. 


SENECA FALLS & M. 
SEW STYLES OF STITCH 

PAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 

TIED SHUTTLE STITCH. 
er * Patent, Nov. 9, 1858. 
VOM AND AGENCY, 

No. TY ieanseae. Up Stairs, 

HC, LEB. Agen 


co.'8 


| 
| 
| METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A 
ee ae cine ins ta peek end ts 
caunishons with the sesesity of Fayed nb 


and the 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Maartin Bates, Jr., 
Dupuey B. Futuesr, 
Cuaaces L. Voss, 


anny V. 
Josera B. Vanwem, Jr., 
Jas. Lon. Gramam,Jr., Samu. D. Baaprorp, 
Bowes &. Mclivarne, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 





ARISE, 
Gustavus A. Conover, 


CASH CAPT TAL EXCEEDED BY 

companies, coatinues to insure all kiuds of person- 

ir cargoes, on terms as low as are 
the insured. 


Office of the Ationtis Mutual Jneuvance Oe 
Yora, Jasvuany 2, 180. 
HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUB. 
mit the following Statement of its affairs on the 3ist December, 1859 :— 
Premtame received on Marine Risks, from Ist January, 1359, to aust pes 
cember. 
Premiams on Policies not marked off 1st January, 1859... 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; uor upon Fire Risks disconnceted wih 
oe Risks. 
reais marked off from Ist om rl 18) wl to Sist December, 1359 . . $4,439,947 02 
eases paid during the same peri: 82,455,792 6 
Returns of Premiums aod — al 
The Company bave the followiog Assets, des = 
ar States and S’ate of New York 8: Lema City, Bank. and other Stoe*s, $2,567,021 01 
= f eaonanee seccred by Stock: a, Beads ant aod Mortgages, and 


d Mortgages an and other Loans, 
— Reinsurance and vther  aahne due the Company, es 


21-1999 
154,794 65 
96,002,734 67 
will be pea to the holders 
ruery 7 
= ‘Gees cer- 
hereof, or their 
com which date all ateres thereon 


The certificates to uced att 
A dividend of THIRIY-¢ FIVE PekRs UENT. be. booby ote pet earned premiams of the 
Deeember 


Cimoeny, for the = ending 31, 1858, for which certificates wi'i be issued on 
ver Tuesday, February 7 next. 


whe oti of the Crompany, ascertained from July 1, me, | to January 1, 
for which certifica:'es were iseued, amount to 
Additional profits, from January 1, 1838, to Jaaurry 1, ‘isé0.: 
Total Less for 174g years 
The certificates previous to 1868, have been redeerned by cash 
Net earnings remaining with the Company on Ist January. 1360 


By order of the Board 


Total amount of Assets 
Six per cent. interest on the cuanting ceruicates of Bre x a 
— or their legs! repre entatives, on and 
reserving TWO AND A i aLe wiLLtOW A DOLLAR’ of 
tieates of the issue of «i will be redeem -d and paid to the 
iT bye pa pry Af 7 Bec oo 
w 


£50 Ge 


* W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES, HARLES DENNIS, 
THOMAS TILESTON, 
HENKY COIT, 
w.c 4 PRPnearLl, 
LEWIS CURT 
ws WETMO Die, 
CH sRLR* H. , RUBSELL. 


W. . H. MOORR, 

Per PERKINS, 
AILLARD, ap 

Witton woo 

é HENRY #UK ay, 

CORNELIUS 8 GRINNELL, 
° A 


War TS SHERMAN, 

EDWARD R. BELL, 
E.E MORGAN, 
BeNsawin’ 4 nes. 

ROYAL PHELe3, A. 4. LOW, F. WesTRay, 

WILLIAM E. DODGE. 

JOHN D. JONES, President, 

CHAS, DENNIS, Vice President, 

W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice President. 





OFFICE OF 
THE PACIFIC 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
Ili Broadway, 
NEW YORK, January 18, 18%. 


The following Sta’ement of the Affairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section |2 of its Charier : 


Outstanding Prem‘ame, Janusry 1, 1859. $145.85 2 
Premiums received from January 1 to December 31, 1839; inclusive. 823,653 95 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums. $969,459 37 
This Company bas issu- d no Policies, except on Cue and ~~ for the voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon Jime or upon Hails of Vessel 
Premiums marked «ff as Earned, during the period, as omg 
Keturn Premiums 


MUTUAL 


Net Earned Premiums 
Paid for Losses, including an estima 
not yet due, less Savings, &c.. o6deeecee 
Re-Insurance Commissious and Expenses... 


AdJ Prufits undivided December 31, 1858, 


Net Profits 
She Acne of tho Company en Ge Sieh Roope 
name’ 


Cash in 
New Vora ‘nty bank Stocks, and ~~ Stocks 
Loans oa Stocks, oe loterest. .. 


Premiom Notes, and Billa Receivable. .........--.-.-... one 
Sab-cription Notes | Saw Premiams.... oop 
Berips of Sundry Mut. Ina. Comp. 

pany, estimated a’ 


gunk dium ree per cent. in cash on the 
holders thereuf, or (heir iega!l repre eatacives, on and after 


». or 
The restore, after ar reservin near! sx a HUNDRED TROUSAND DOLL 
bave farth bet the weols of the OUTSTANDING CERTI*ICA 
cuMPaANt. OF TAR insur © OF 1897 be redecmed und paid to the holders thereof, or 
represeniauves, after Tuesday, the 7th day of February next. from which 
die ailin.crentthereoa will conse, The Ceruficates wo be produced a: tbe tume of payment, 
cane 


Also, Resolved, That a Dividend of THIRTY yar CENT. be declared on the net amount 
of Earned Premiums for the year ending Sis, as, for which Certidcaves wili be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th day of Fe! Gieays 

By order of the Board, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Scoretary. 


Trustees. 


aa 


M LECONEY, 
gure ow anos, President, 
AM LEOUONEY, Vice-President 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONE, cinttingg 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE IN CONTINENTAL BANK BUILDING, 
NOU, 7 NASSAU STREET. 
Is prepared to issue Policies as follows, viz: 
Policies in Favour of and Payable to the Wite, free from the claims of 


crediuors, 
yable oa Attaining a Certain Age, or payable in case of death 


Pa 
Defore atiainiug such ag 
Poll les G %, on the lives of their debtors. 
Policies Granted for any Number of Years, Premiums payable to Cash, 
Quarteriy, Semi Aunually, or Aonaaliy. 


Sotened soe three years, and the surplus belonging to the policy 


idends 
buiders re’ urned ty (nem as 
interest, payable in cash, and the redemption 


an Suncare bears 6 ro annum 
is commenced when wae aggregste insae shall have amounted to $1,101.00. 


wy 2 he Se earns the scrip for the 


Compan 
denefit of the Pr aitew Ho dre bole ore that 
The scrip is no affecved By he tcetare o mle of te policy ; , SA We pent come 
‘vidend to the same terms 


over the s) stem adapted by some antes. of ty the @ 

of torfeitare and sale as the poli - bye This is cleariy unjust, as the 
divivend ts @ surpius fund, and cng the wae the iosured, trrespective of the 
The interest on ths scrip gradually ane the ap 


ted at: 





piey. 


DI ree e to ors. 
JOH H. har eg 
WILLIA 
wILt. taM : SHOvKER, 
sous = K, 

E VY. GHFuUT, 
Roseet Qou tTee 
Jamu LSTED, 
JAMES W. HALSTED, President. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Jr., Actuary. 
HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 
JOSEPH COLT, Assistant Secretary. 
R. F. HALSTED. s 
We Ane ae D., | Medion! Examiners. 
Further information will be i on application at the Office of the Company, Cuateenal 
shorized Agents. 


| Bank Bullding, So. 7 Nassau Street. New York, or to any of its aw 
eessary Cocuments can be oblalued a. ao e ( 


JAMES T SOUTTER 
ete, 


LOR HAL, Balt., 
WILLIAM Wickens. Balt. 





J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 


PD. WALWorra, awry ana Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 





R. RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 





YOUNG & 








¥. Yours, AHERN, PROPR 
& Hanes. OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET. 





